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For The Sunday-School Times, 
NOT YET. 


Notyet a meaning deep those words convey, 
When to the restless, anxious one they say, 
In patience wait, nor at thy lot repine, 

Fer long-expected blessings may be thine, 


Not yet; how often disappointment sows 
The precious seeds of heaven-born repose! 
Whilst humbly waiting at the Master's will, 
We learn His gracious bidding to fulfill. 


Not yet; nosign of fruitage may appear— 

No answering bud reward our hopeful care, 
Still, working “in the vineyard,” soon or late, 
We know our Lord will bless; and therefore wait. 


Not yet; when “ wearied by the way” we turn 
To seek for rest; oh! may we swertly learn 
To walk with Jesus, and be truly blest; 

For there remains above an endless rest, 


Not yet: when faith would pierce the clouds 
between, 

And strive to paint the glory now unseen, 

Let us rejoice; “it doth not yet appear,” 

But ’tis enough to know our Lord is there. 


Not yet; the bird imprisoned cannot fly, 

So may the immortal soul its pinions try, 
But feeling powers destined for the skies, 
Itlongs, and pants, and strives in vain to rise, 


Not yet; the eager soul must calmly wait, 
Till called to leave this sublunary state; 
Then reach with rapture in celestial sphere, 
The heights of knowledge undiscovered here, 


Not yet!—awhile a prisoner of clay 

The soaring spirit must consent to stay ; 

Till, in the regions of unclouded light, 

The bright fiuition bursts upon our sight, 
8. A. 





SUMMER NOTES. 
A LETTER FROM THE SENIOR EDITOR. 


— ordinary effect of money-getting is 
to make men illiberal, especially where 
wealth is made by slow and careful gains. 
Too often the men whorise from poverty to 
extreme wealth, become mean as they be- 
come rich. The very habit of thrift and of 
saving, which leads to accumulation, be- 
gets stinginess. Such, however, is not al- 
ways the result. We have had within 
a few years some notable examples of men 
whose hearts have grown with the growth 
of their purses, and who have dispensed 
the fruits of their honorable toil on a scale 
of princely beneficence. My visit to Ithaca 
has necessarily brought to mind one of 
these generous men, and with him are 
naturally associated two others of like char- 
acter and career. Cornell, Vassar, and 
Packer, are three names which will 
go down to posterity together as Founders ; 
and to be the founder of a College or a Uni- 
versity is a greater glory than to be a Roths- 
child or a Baring, a King, an Emperor, or 





a President. No benefactions have such a 
guaranty of perpetual usefulness as those 
judiciously bestowed in laying the founda- 
tions of aseat of learning, and no benefac- 
tors go down to posterity with such assured 
and honorable fame as the founders of col- 
leges. It is certainly noteworthy that a 
single decade should be able to record the 
names of three such men, all much alike in 
their careers, and all having bestowed 
about the same amount. 

Mr. Packer, a successful coal operator of 
the Lehigh valley, appropriated half a mil- 
lion of his well-earned dollars to the found- 
ing of the ~ 

Lehigh University, 

in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. The build- 
ings have been erected, and the college has 
goneinto operation. I have never visited 
it, and know of it only by report. The 
buildings are said to be very complete in 
their arrangements, but the institution 
thus far has not succeeded in drawing a 
large number of students. 

Mr. Vassar, of Poughkeepsie, having ac- 
quired large means in the course of his bu- 
siness as a brewer, expended between five 
and six hundred thousand dollars of his 
estate in founding the 


Vassar College 


for women. No founder probably was ever 
so fortunate as Mr. Vassar in living to see 
the completed fruit of his noble benefac- 
tions. In most instances it takes long 
years, sometimes several generations, to 
bring an endowment of this kind into full 
development. But Mr. Vassar lived to see 
his College, which is altogether unique of 
its kind, attain full maturity,—its buildings 
completed and furnished, its classes and 
its faculty all in regular working order, 
with an attendance of nearly four hundred 
students, and everything going forward in 
established routine like an institution a 
century old. 

Simultaneously with this action of Mr. 
Packer and Mr. Vassar, Ezra Cornell, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., was moved to give half a 
million of his honorable earnings to the 
founding of the 


Cornell University, 


and he has since added to the original gift 
various sums and properties amounting fo 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars more, 
besides giving his time and business tact 
and energies in the material improvement 
of the College property. 

This institution, the youngest of the 
three named, has sprung at once into gigan- 
tic proportions, aud has placed itself al- 





ready, though only two years old, in the 
front rank of American Colleges. It has 
a faculty of twenty-nine resident, and seven 
non-resident Professors, and it had an atten- 
dance, during its first year, of four hundred 
and twenty, and during its second year of 
five hundred and sixty-three students, 
with a prospect of having over a thousand 
before it is five years old. Such a growth 
*s one of the marvels of the times. 

Besides the donations of Mr. Cornell, 
this institution obtained the United States 
Agricultural College grant, amounting to 
nearly a million of acres of land (989,000.) 
Of this, 520,000 acres have been located un- 
der the supervision of Mr. Cornell, and 
constitute an estate of rapidly increasing 
value, and already having an estimated va- 
lueof twoand ahalf millionsof dollars. The 
remainder has been sold, and the proceeds 
deposited in the treasury of the State for 
the use of the University, to the amount of 
a little over $400,000. 

Mr. McGraw, another wealthy citizen of 
Ithaca, a member of the board of Trus- 
tees, moved by the example of Mr. Cor- 
nell, has furnished the means (not less than 
$125,000) of erecting a large edifice, known 
as the McGraw Building, intended for Li- 
brary, Museum, and Lecture rooms. An- 
other prominent citizen Mr. Sibley, of Ro- 
chester, also a member of the board of Trus- 
tees, has just given $40,000 for building a 
work-shop. Besides this, there have been 
special donations of books and apparatus to 
the value of at least fifty thousand dollars. 

Thecollege buildings already finished, or 
in the course of erection, are the following: 1. 
The Cascadilla, 184 feet by 100, four stories 
high, and occupied chiefly for dormitories, 
Faculty rooms, offices, andcommons. 2. and 
3. The main College buildings, each 150 feet 
by 50 feet, four stories high, and occupied to 
some extent as dormitories, but chiefly for 
lecture and cabinet rooms. 4. TheMcGraw 
building, 200 feet.by 60, and four stories 
high. 5. The Laboratory building, 100 feet 
long, with wings running 100 feet back, 
and containing agricultural, chemical, bo- 
tanical, physical, and geological laborato- 
ries, and temporary workshops. 6. The 
Sibley building, to be commenced this fall, 
and to contain the permanent workshops of 
the institution. The groundson which the 
University stands contain over two hun- 
dred acres, about seventy of which consti- 
tute the college grounds, and the remainder 
constitute the experimental farm, 

The University is divided, for working 
purposes, into nine separate Colleges, each 
with a Faculty of its own, as follows: 
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L. The College of Agriculture, with seven 
Professors, and three courses of study, ex- 
tending severally to two, three, and four 
years. ' 

2. The College of Chemistry, with .five 
Professors, and courses of two, three, and 
four years. 

8. The College of History and Political 
Science, with four Professors. 

4. The College of Languages, with eight 
Professors, and a course of four years. 

5. The College of Literature and Philoso- 
phy, with five Professors, and a course of 
four years. 

6. The College of Mathematics and Engi- 
neering, with seven Professors, and two 
courses of three years and four years. 

7. The Coliege of the Mechanic Arts, with 
four Professors, and two courses of three 
years and four years. 

8. The College of Military Science, with 
three Professors. 

9. The College of Natural Science, with 
six Professors, and courses of two, three, 
four, and five years. 

The Faculties of these several Colleges 
have, under the University Faculty, the 
supervision of the lectures and class exer- 
cises properly belonging to each, arrange 
the special courses, and are charged with 
the oversight of the students pursuing these 
special courses. 

Besides the ordinary, governing Fa- 
culty, consisting of the resident Pro- 
fessors, who give their whole time to 
the institution, the University has a corps 
of non-resident Professors, who come fora 

‘few weeks at a time to give special courses 
of lectures. Professor Agassiz lectures on 
Natural History, Professors Curtis and 
Lowell lecture on English Literature, Bay- 
ard Tayloron German Literature, Goldwin 
Smith on English History, Dwight on Con- 
stitutional Law, and Gould on Mechanics 
applied to Agriculture. 

This rapid sketch, incomplete as it is, is 
sufficient to show the truth of my remark, 
that this youngest of American Colleges 
has, in a brief two years, attained gi- 
gantic proportions. No one, on a reviewof 
what has been done, can avoid the conclu- 
sion that the institution has received some- 

’ thing more than a large gift of money. It 
is not in an endowment alone to create a 

University. Sagacity, enterprise, decision, 

a lofty purpose, and indomitable energy are 

wanted as well as cash. 

Among the minor incidents connected 
with the founding of this University, I 
cannot forbear to mention the donation of 
a beautiful chime of bells by a young lady 
of Ithaca, Miss McGraw, daughter of the 
gentleman who is building the McGraw 
Library. Another noteworthy fact, as il- 
lustrating a characteristic feature of the in- 
stitution, is that all the printing of the 
University is executed in the building it- 
self, by the students connected with the 
College of the Mechanic Arts. I have be- 


fore me a copy of the Cornell University 
Register, for 1869-70, a pamphlet of 126 
pages. For beauty of typography it would 
do honor to the printing of Sherman & 
Co., or of my friend John Gillam. 

J. Bs 
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OVER-EXCITEMENT. 


HERE are many people who seem to 
lead emotionless lives. Not only are 
they devoid of all excitement themselves, 
but they look with suspicion upon any ma- 
nifestation of itin others. If feeling is ex- 
cited on any subject, the inference imme- 
diately drawn is, that it is over-excited. 

Particularly is this true in religious mat- 
ters. I well remember a good old lady in 
the church I attended in childhood, who 
became deeply moved in view of the low 
estate of piety in the church, and the fear- 
ful condition of perishing sinners. She 
went about from house to house, quietly 
and appropriately conversing with members 
of the church and praying with them. 

Directly every one thought the old lady 
crazed. I do not think one fully sympa- 
thized with her. They shook their heads, 
and some smiled significantly, and the very 
best felt assured that she would do more 
harm than good. ‘‘She would bring ridi- 
culeon thecause. Such excitement always 
did.’’ The sleepers in Zion were very 
sound, and they could not endure being 
awaked. The good woman’s zeal was a re- 
proach to their lukewarmness, .nd hence 
their opposition. 

Are there not many in most of our 
churches who are more afraid of what they 
call excitement than they are of the devices 
of Satan to destroy souls ? 

But the truth is, we are all far too little 
excited over every matter pertaining to our 
higher interests, or the welfare of our fel- 
lows. We are hourly misled in that direc- 
tion, instead of an excess of feeling. 

How little real, glowing compassion we 
have over the miseries of others! How 
coldly we hear the most harrowing recitals 
of wrongs and sufferings! How little 
genuine, overflowing gratitude we feel even 
towards those who have bestowed the 


greatest benefits on us, and how weak and 


languid our devotions in our best frames of 
spirit! 

Oh let us not fear that our better feelings 
will ever be over excited, but let us stimu- 
late our souls to an interest and zeal which 
we knowis proportioned to the importance 
of these great considerations. Above all, 
let us strive to look on the worth of souls 
and their fearful danger in their true light. 
Thus shall we not fail to work hard and 
zealously to gather them into Christ’s fold. 

For The Sunday-School Times, 


Be Sure Yeu are Understood. 
BY MRS. J. E. MC CONAUGHY, 


We. may give the best instruction in the 
world to our classes, but if they do 
not understand it, what will it profit? 
A teacher in a far western school had given 
his children a lesson on the text, ‘‘ Let 
your light shine,’’ and no doubt supposed 
he had made it very plain. The next Sab- 
bath a little fellow cleaned up the old lan- 
tern, and lighting the bit of candle in it, 
walked three miles to the Sunday-school 
under the brightly shining sun. With the 








satisfied air of one who had profited by in- 
struction, he entered the school. But the 
laugh of his companions quickly showed 
him something was wrong, and blowing 
out his light he sat down and burst into 
tears. 

A teacher was once questioning his class 
about the story of Herod and the babes of 
Bethlehem. 

‘Why do you suppose he did not succeed 
in killing Jesus ?’’ he asked. 

‘*T do not know,”’ said one little lad, ‘‘ but 
perhaps it was because he did not fly low 
enough.”’ 

His little head had become confused by 
some figure which represented Herod as a 
bird of prey, or else had a dim mingling of 
ideas respecting the standards of his army. 

A man, addressing a Sunday-school, 
asked the children, in a very pompous 
manner, *‘ What is the ostensible object of 
the Sunday-school?’’? On the question 
being repeated, a lad arose and answered, 
very modestly, ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ The smile 
which followed should have made the 
speaker feel humble if he had penetration 
sufficient to feel the rebuke which the boy’s 
answer unconsciously administered: 

Never be satisfied with instruction which 
you are not sure your children understand. 
An arrow that flies too high is as useless as 
one that is never sped. 
—_> 








For The Sunday-School Times, 


A PROBLEM 
Concerning the Roman Catholic Children. 


OW far thechildren of Roman Catholic 

parents should be encouraged to attend 
Sunday-school against priestly or parental 
prohibition, is a question that has often 
arisen in the writer’s experience. 


In a large and flourishing town, whose 
streets abounded in want and wickedness, 
a thorough canvass was made, and mission 
effort was successfully inaugurated. A 
school was opened, and the neglected little 
ones came crowding to the rooms Sabbath 
after Sabbath. Long before the doors were 
opened, and in the winter’s cold, they stood 
shivering, with eager faces, and waiting 
with expectation the hour for opening. The 
interest of the school increased from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath. Suitable clothing for the 
destitute was provided, and medical aid 
was furnished to the sick, and the work of 
teaching was fully organized. In the mean- 
while the children’s love of the school, and 
their interest in all that was taught them, 
was most encouraging to witness. 

Priestly authority at this juncture inter- 
fered. Parents were commanded to pro- 
hibit the attendance of their children, and 
the command, though in some cases reluc- 
tantly, was yet rigorously, enforced. Some 
of the children whose affections had been 
enlisted still continued tocome. The pen- 
alty was suffering at home-and persecution 
from associates. Yet they were eager to be 
taught and thankful for the benefits re- 
ceived. Whether to continue to break to 
them the bread of life, or inculcate obe- 
dience to parents by advising them to sub- 
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mit to their authority, was a problem that 
much perplexed us. It was deemed wisest 
to adopt the latter plan. We continued, 
however, our benevolent action wherever 
practicable, and gave such advice as indi- 
vidual cases seemed to demand. A Roman 
Catholic school was opened shortly after, 
and means were taken to eradicate the Pro- 
testant poison which was supposed to have 
been instilled. But many atime and oft, 
as the children’s faces peered in eagerly as 
they passed the homes of their old teachers, 
and when gifts of wild flowers and kindred 
sweet offerings were brought by the loving 
little ones, the question often arose whether 
we had done right in turning those little 
ones away.. 

In country places there are many Roman 
Catholic families who are shut off from 
even such teaching as their own church, 
distant too many miles for attendance, 
would afford. The children readily come 
into the Sunday-school upon invitation, and 
are in many instances most interested scho- 
lars. Sometimes for quite a number of 
weeks they are regular attendants. But 
sooner or later, and it is usually very soon, 
priestly rule having through some craft 
learned the menacing danger, warns with 
mysterious significance and asserts its 
threatening power. Every attempt to in- 
troduce the mission element, to gather in 
from the hedges and by-ways, is pretty sure 
to result in this way in many neighbor- 
hoods. 

The children in many instances attend 
the public schools, and are intelligent and 
eager scholars. The question is, whether 
it is wise to make the effort to bring them 
in, even if it be but for a few Sabbaths, now 
and then, or to respect the so-called rights 
of a false system and a tyrannical rule? 

a em eS 


For The Sunday-School Times. 
I HAVE NO INFLUENCE. 


OW often is this remark made; but is 
it true? Can any one say, ‘‘I have 
no influence ?”’ 

‘* But if I have any, it is so small that it 
does not amount to anything.”’ 

Let us examine this. Suppose every 
little drop of water should say, ‘‘I am so 
small, [can do po good, so I will stop flow- 
ing.’? Where then would be the spring, 
the brook, the river, even the ocean? 

How small is each kernel of wheat, and 
how many of them it takes to make a bar- 
rel of flour. Suppose each of these little 
grains of wheat in a wheat-field should say, 
“‘T am of no account, I am sosmall. I will 
not ripen, for there is no use in it.’?’ Where 
then would be the plentiful harvest, and 
where would the hungry people get their 
barrels of flour ? 

What is more frail and delicate than a 
snow-flake? But suppose each snow- flake 
should say, ‘‘ I will not fall upon the earth. 
Tam just good for nothing, and ofno manner 
of use in the world.’? Then where would 
be the beautiful, healthful, and useful snow? 
The traveller, the worker, the pleasure. 
seeker would all miss the smooth road, the 
‘crisp air, the exhilarating influence. The 





earth would miss its fleecy coat of protec- 
tion from severe frosts. 

Oh, there is no such thing as being with- 
out influence. If it is small, God will not 
ask us to render a great account. He only 
wantswhatwehave. Buthewill have that. 
Let us act our part to the best of our ability, 
and leave to God the rest. 

: EFFNER BOND. 
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For The Sunday-School Times, 


TRUE REST IN TOIL. 


HE truest rest is oftenest attained, not 
so much through inactivity as through 
change of employment. Powers of mind 
and body were planned and given for ac- 
tivity. Their most perfect rest and equili- 
brium is in appropriate use; notin the rust 
of idleness. The river’s rest is in its peace- 
ful flow. The starry systems of the uni- 
verse are at rest in ‘‘the motion that mea- 
sures the years.’’ So, the affections of the 
heart and faculties of the mind find true 
repose only in healthful action. When one 
class of faculties has been long in continued 
use, truer rest is more often found in the 
exercise of another set of faculties than in 
positive inertia. The powers that have 
been dormant while others were in action 
actually demand for simple health’s sake, 
field for action. Debarred from this, disuse 
brings on a condition which is unhealthful 
to the whole economy. 

It is rest to turn from secular work to the 
exercise of the spiritual faculties. The sys- 
tematic use of the higher faculties is re- 
freshing and healthful to the whole man. 
Return to the week’s business on Monday 
morning, is accompanied with keener zest 
and better balanced brain if on the day pre- 
vious the mind has been gleaning among 
the life-giving truths of the Word of God, 
and the heart has been feeding on satisfying 
good things, through the interpretation of 
the Spirit in the public and private exercises 
of God’s work and worship. 

Secular work may indeed be holy work 
if performed in the right spirit. It will be 
all the better and more healthfully per- 
formed if Christian work exercising the 
spiritual tiature, be also undertaken and 
performed. When Sunday-school well- 
wishers complain that because of weariness 
and business pressure they cannot give 
their personal effort, we think they do not 
comprehend that while the natural man 
rests, the spiritual man is renewed and re- 
freshed by exactly such exercise as the 
Sunday-school provides. 

a 
For The Sunday-School Times. 
TRAVELLING ON THE SABBATH. 


T is often a temptation to travel on the 

Sabbath. One is within a few hours of 
home after an absence, and Saturday night 
comes. Must the whole Sabbath be spent 
away from the beloved circle who are 
counting the hours till the return of the 
absent? Part of God’s day only spent on 
ear or boat, and the rest in repose at home, 
perhaps in the sanctuary! Or business is 
urgent—a day is of the greatest conse- 





quence. The Sabbath spent in the transit 
will give Monday clear for affairs that are 
pressing. 

There is a good deal of sophistry in the 
arguments by which the Christian often ex- 
cuses himself for breaking the Lord’s day 
by travelling. The commandment is a 
hedge that has no holes in it, yet too often 
we go laboriously to work to pick creeping 
places through it. However quietly the 
Christian may pass the day, reading his 
Bible, praying, or meditating, he is making 
others break it; he is setting an example 
which the world is far too ready to follow; 
he is venturing dangerously near the broad 
path. 

Let it be our rule, Christian friends, to 
make no journeys on the Sabbath, unless 
we are sure that they come under the head 
of necessity or mercy. SIGMA. 








For The Sunday-School Times. 


JESUS HEARS ME, 


66 I CAN’T make a very smooth prayer, 

but Jesus hears me,’’ were among the 
dying words of a dear young friend of mine, 
who last spring went home to heaven. 
The eighteen years of his life, though ob- 
secured by constant invalidism, had yet 
been very bright and full of pleasure. 
When his last sickness came, and his 
friends stood around his bed with sad 
faces, his was serene and almost shining. 
‘“ Why, the angels arearound me,’’ he said 
again and again. ‘‘ If you could see them 
as I do, you would be glad too.’’ 

Two or three days before his death, some 
one was talking to him about prayer—the 
expression ‘‘ gifted in prayer’ being used. 
F— looked up, and said the words with 
which [ have began, ‘‘ [can’t make a very 
smooth prayer, but Jesus hears me!’’ They 
are suggestive. The child, coming to its 
father for bread, asks in the simplest way, 
‘*My father, I am hungry—please feed 
me!’”’ The blind beggar by the wayside, 
went with no set petition to the Healer, 
when the noise of tramping feet and the 
sound of many voices told him that Jesus 
of Nazareth was passing by. The publi- 
can said only ‘‘God be merciful to me, 
asinner.’’ Itis not the prayer of sonorous 
length, or of most melodious phrase, that 
soonest reaches the throne; it is the heart- 
ery for peace and pardon, that sent up in 
faith, reaches the ear of Jesus. 

My dear young friend, are you sure that 
Jesus hears you? He is ever ready to hear, 
but do you pray to him? How many real 
prayers for pardon, for life everlasting, have 
you put up to him, who is ever waiting to 
be gracious? Whether life for you is to be 
long or short, it is most important that it 
be spent in Christ’s service, and blessed 
with Christ’s love, and illumined by the 
hope of life with Christ in heaven. Before 
you rest again say to yourself, ‘* Jesus 
hears me,’’ and go to him in humble, be- 
lieving prayer. M. E. M. 

A Geers 

A NOBLE life isa continual melody. A 
genuine Chri-tian character is a heroic 
poem. 
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Publishers’ Dotices. 


Please consult this column every week, 








New Terms for 1871.—The Sunday-School 
Times was established January, 1859, tosupply 
a want that Sabbath-school workers felt fora 
means of closer communication and sympathy. 
Its aim has ever been to keep pace with the 
growing interest felt in the work, and to encou- 
rage by healthy stimulus all who are actively 
engaged init. Desiring to add still further tothe 
usefulness of The Times, its publishers propose 
that where ten or more copies are ordered at 
one time, the price will be$1.25 per copy—pro- 
vided a remittance for the annual subscription 
accompanies the order. This will enable su- 
perintendents and others to supply ali their 
teachers withthe paper. We mention the sub- 
ject thus early that all who desire to avail 
themselves of this uffer may determine how 
many copies are wanted, and send for them in 
good season. The subscription to less than 
ten copies will remain the same as heretofore. 

To Congregations.—The new terms on 
which it is proposed to furnish this paper for 
1871 will enable ministers and church officers, 
by a word of introduction, to place within 
reach of all their membership the cheapest 
Religious Weekly published in this country. 
The Sunday-School Times is not only an im- 
portant aid for superintendents and teachers, 
but an excellent Family Paper, containing a 
fund of interest for young andold. A package 
of sample copies will be sent for the purpose of 
introduction, on the receipt of stamps to pay 
postage, at the rate of 2 cents for 3 copies. 
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THORCUGHNESS. 


BY JOSEPH T. DURYEA, D. D. 


“That the man of God may be perfect, thorough- 
ly furnished unto all good works.” 2 Tim. iii. 17. 


] SUPPOSE we have made up our minds 
by this time that the Sunday school 
work is a good work. The time is too pre- 
cious for introductions; your purpose too 
practical to permit dwelling on the merely 
theoretical. I find, however, that it is ne- 
cessary, sometimes before, sometimes after 
a statement is made, to guard against mis- 
conceptions. I have been surprised and 
pained, in our own Sunday-School Associa- 
tion, when, after endeavoring to be thor- 
oughly prepared, I have found myself mis- 
understood by great and good men. If you 
make a speech, you need to do four things: 
determine what you will speak for; what 
you will speak about; how you will put it 
so that it will be understood ; and, lastly, 
how you will put it, over and over again, 
so that it will not be misunderstood. I 
have suffered more from a disregard of the 
latter precaution than from any other. The 
fault of our speeches often is, we want to 
be too continuous and rapid for imagina- 
tions of different power to catch the point 
of our illustration. Let mesuay, in connec- 
tion with this subject, that our Lord, who 
did not quench the smoking flax or break 
the bruised reed, nevertheless did break 
down man’s confidence in himself; man’s 
independence of human and divine help. I 
suppose he never dwelt more continuously 
with man than he did with the apostle 
Paul, and yet the apostle says: ‘‘ When 





the commandment came, sin revived, and 
I died.’””, The commandment sets forth the 
principle that will ultimately control in 
the completely sanctified man, and when 
these principles are set forth before our con- 
science in words, or before our discernment 
in thelight of Christ, or may be brought to 
our view in the lives of good men—we die 
—our own estimate of ourselves begins to 
decrease, our confidence inselftobe broken, 
our purposes cease to be strong, our energy 
in them subsides. We are weaker than 
the weakest when we thoroughly under- 
stand what we ought to be and do. 

It is not the business of a minister of 
Christ, or of a leader in Sunday-school 
work, to comfort you, by describing you 
to ycurselves, and by saying, ‘‘ You will 
do pretty well, after all.”” You may be 
convinced of that already. Itis his busi- 
ness, at every advance you may make in 
true Scriptural knowledge, true ability to 
teach, true power to take and hold mind 
and heart by personal magnetism, to meet 
you with a new discouragement; with the 
encouragement, ‘‘ You have done well;’’ 
with the discouragement, ‘‘ You can doa 
vast deal better.’? When you have done 
your best, there are others who have done 
better than you have dreamed of. When 
the gymnastic student can perform any 
feat easily and smoothly, without fixed at- 
tention and strong stress of will, the in- 
structor drops the exercise and gives him 
one more difficult. God has chosen to use 
us in this work for two reasons: first, to 
develope us intothe image of Christ; to put 
everything Christ-like in us into Christ- 
like action; secondly, because human 
nature may be better reached on the human 
side by human agency than by that purely 
divine or angelic. If our work primarily 
be to develope us, if its object be to prepare 
us to do better work, we should so do our 
work as to keep ourselves on the stretch, 
always aspiring after something better. 
Not to discourage, but to humble. You 
can dosomething; you can doit well; God 
can make the doing of that well, powerful 
for the conversion of the soul. There are 
other processes immediately connected 
with the conversion of the soul. There 
must be adevelopment of the Christian life, 
a training for Christian activity. In the 
work of the teacher as well as the pastor, 
there will be the resolving of religious 
difficulty, settling of cases of conscience, 
discrimination between morbid and sound 
religious attainments, and hence in prepa- 
ration there must be a great deal of testing, 
balancing of judgment, and a definiteness 
in our own experience, if we would be able 
to be of use in the experience of others. In 
the church of Christ, in the Sabbath-school, 
in attempting to do that which is required 
by the individul soul in imparting knowl- 
edge and discipline of the religious facul- 
ties and spiritual characteristics, there is 
room for the best work that can be done. 
Every one can find his or her place; there 
is a place for the humblest and the best. 
Let me guard you against that cant that 
asserts that piety in the person will make 
him competent to do anything. I will go 











as far as any of you in this conception; 
other things equal, the pious man will do 
the thing he can do better than the man 
that is not pious; but if aman is not an 
architect, let him beon the very confines of 
heaven, yet he cannot build a house. A 
man may come to me and want to work on 
my farm, supposing I have one. I say, 
‘* What are your recommendations?” ‘TJ 
am an intelligent man.’’? Good. ‘Iam 
a conscientious man.’”’ Better. “I ama 
pious man.” Best. ‘‘Do you know any- 
thing about farming? ‘* Well, no.’”’ ‘‘ Then 
tL will reeommend you tosome one else—to 
do what you can do.’”’ If he cannot teach, 
he may be ready, like Enoch, to be trans- 
lated; but his piety will not make him 
teach. Yet we have heard just such talk 
as tnat piety could do anything. It will 
infuse a godlike character and energy into 
the functions he has already attained ; it 
will impart to him no new function. His 
mind must.work after the laws of mind, 
He must acquire new laws of acquisition 
by study; he must teach under the laws 
which govern the communication of the 
thought and sentiment of one mind or 
heart to another. He must know some- 
thing of the mind that produces thought, 
If he knows nothing of these, no amount 
of spirituality infused in him will make 
him anything but an excusable failure. I 
hope you understand that. 

Thoroughness does not imply that a man 
must necessarily do everything. I think 
in one of our old Bibles I have seen it writ- 
ten throughness. When you know a sub- 
ject through and through, then you are 
thorough in the comprehension of it. When 
you have done your work from the begin- 
ning, through the middle, and to the end, 
and have gone through all that belongs to 
your office, then you have been thorough. 
Now aman may attempt avery little thing. 
What I mean is this: he ought to be thor- 
ough in that thing, and do it as well as that 
thing can be done. He should not avtempt 
anything more than he can do thoroughly. 
But stop again; do not be discouraged; do 
not die because the commandments come, 
—there is a place for the humblest in this 
great scene; let him take his task, and do 
it until he can do it thoroughly, and he 
will find himself ready for another task 
still more difficult. If he does it carelessly, 
he will never be good for that or anything 
else. 

But do not mistake the humble place. 
Onesays: ‘‘I cannot teach grown-up scho- 
lars; I will go into theinfant class.’’ That 
is not the humblest place. Put the best 
man, the best woman there. It takes 
more mind, more knowledgeof mind, more 
tact in the handling of mind, to en 
kindle, draw out, inform, and shape the 
infant mind, than to teach aclass in college! 
‘‘T know ofa dozen fit for professorships in 
colleges,’’ was the reply of one to a request 
to recommend a teacher for a primary 
school, ‘* but not a man for the place you 
name!’? The infant-class teacher Jays the 
foundation. The best person for the posi: 
tion should be the assistant superintendept, 
man or woman. 
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How shall we get at our work so as to be 
thorough about it? Begin where thorough- 
ness is wanted. Is it a letter of the alpha- 
bet—-nission work—you can pronounce it 
yourself; your pupil can be made to know 
it perfectly. It takes a great deal of hard 
work to know how to teach the alphabet. 
Children must read before they can read 
the Bible. There is a place for which 
almost any man or woman could be quali- 
fied. Study especially the elementary 
sounds of words and their combinations. 
Have the best spelling-books ever printed. 
Spelling-books have undergone as great 
alterations as society. I picked up a book, 
the other day, by Professor McIlvaine on 
elocution. I thought my spelling and pro- 
nouncing were as well founded as the 
moral law; but I had to go back and learn 
them over. I shall set my childrento doing 
it as a pleasant exercise, next fall. Pro- 
pose to your-mind what you intend to do; 
look for the best means of accomplishing it; 
then drill yourself in the use of those means, 
You will be surprised to see how cumula- 
tive your skill, your energy, your success 
will be. But go slovenly over the first 
atep, and you are doomed to imperfection. 
Begin when young with a little class, de- 
termined to do everything thoroughly, and 
you will grow in thoroughness throughout. 
I was surprised, some time ago, to heara 
gentleman read achapter before a mission- 
school, It was important that he should 
read the chapter correctly. I did not sup- 
pose he could be an elocutionist—should be 
sorry if he were, such as most of the pro- 
fessional ones are; but without knowing 
the principles of elocution, it should have 
been read correctly. Scriptural impres- 
sions, if made at ali, were made at great 
disadvantage. Ifyou would read a chap- 
ter, study it beforehand. The Bible and 
the dictionary should together be at your 
elbow. 

So in teaching the lesson. It is not merely 
reading the chapter over to the pupils. I 
was once under thetuition of a gentleman; 
the text-book was Butler's ‘*‘ Analogy.” 
He would take it up, and commence read- 
ing along, looking out for a sentence which 
he could twist into a question by putting 
the right inflection to his voice; and if he 
could not get a sentence that would fit, he 
would make a peculiar h—e—m, and pass 
on. This is very much like some Bible- 
teachers. Read the first verse. Yes. Read 
the next. Now some general exhortatory 
talk—then read along until you find some- 
thing else you can exhort todeo—some pious 
exhortation, but no truth has been left in 
the child’s mind; his intelligence, the ful- 
crum, has not been reached through the 
eye, the lever. Thoroughness requires a 
man to say, ‘I am endeavoring to convey 
the substance of this truth to the mind of 
the child. What is the substance of the 
truth? I must get at it. What is the cen- 
tre of the thought? What are the support- 
ing thoughts? How can I get the whole 
truh clearly and distinctly at one view? 
How hold it in my own mind soas to know 
Where to begin, how to continue, how to 
gud, and leave a definite, single, compre- 





hensive impression of mind upon mind, 
and heart upon heart? What are the 
means to draw out the truth distinctly? 
How fix it in my own mind? How put it 
before the mind of the class as that I may 
elicit from them the wholesubstanceaguin ? 
How review it so as to leave it in their 
memory intact and complete?” 

Iam dying already before such a presen- 
tation of the work as that, you may say. 
Some of you must do it, or it will be left 
undone. Young men and ladies who have 
graduated in academies come to the Sab- 
bath-school, and look around; there are no 
such teachers as this, and they go away. 
Some must teach in this way, or they are 
lost to the Sabbath-school. They are read 
out of the Sunday-school—I speak it re- 
spectfully—this same old exhortation, 
given, it may be, with tears, or after com- 
ing from the closet, but thesame old thing, 
Sunday after Sunday. You say you are 
not qualified for such teaching as this re- 
quires. Because this class of work is not 
given to those who are qualified to do it, 
because effort is not put forth to secure it, 
those who are qualified for it are not in the 
school. I was amazed, the other day, on 
calling upon a gentleman in his library, at 
the kind of books he had; and that I was 
preaching to suchaman. AsTI looked at 
them,I said, ‘‘This is one of the best educa- 
ted men I have met—one of the best inform- 
ed men. Ihavesimply known him by name 
—never had a chance at him before to learn 
that he was a man of such attainments, 
What has he done in our church? We 
have never asked him into the Sunday- 
school! That man could do the work I 
have described, and do it well, I will ask 
him to do it—it shall be laid upon him.” 
How is it there are so many educated men 
in villages, towns, and cities, who will 
stand before twelve men—a jury—or twelve 
hundred men in a political meeting, and 
move them, carry them in spite of precon- 
ceived opinions and prejudices, who listen 
to the appeals of the pulpit, but have no 
part in the great work of the Sunday- 
school? We need this class of men at work 
—everybody at work from the humblest to 
the highest, according to the best pattern 
of work, each at his appropriate task, and 
all kept on the strain, and all growing.— 
Address before the New York State Sun- 
day-School Convention, 
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For The Sunday-School Times, 


“IT WOULD NOT BE RIGHT.” 
66 ARRY TARBOX, you're the very 
boy we want!’ exclaimed Dick 
Chester, going eagerly towards his school- 
mate. It was vacation, and those boys who 
had not left town met every afternoon in 
the Academy ‘‘ campus,’’ to play base-ball. 

‘* All right!” said Harry, ‘* what do you 
want, old fellow ?”? = -* e. 

‘““A party of us are going to Eden Rock 
to-morrow to spend the day ; we’re to take 
Uncle Fred’s boat and row there, carry our 
dinners, and havea good time in the woods, 
getting home by sunset!”’ 


‘‘ Dick! you don’t mean to-morrow. To- 





—>> 


morrow is Sunday! What are you think- 
ing of? I'll join you on Monday with 
pleasure.”’ 

‘*No, Harry, I mean to-morrow. I know 
it’s Sunday. We won’tdo anything wrong. 
Where’s the harm in quietly taking a boat, 
and quietly rowing over a beautiful river, 
and staying all day in a grand forest. Why 
‘the groves were God’s first temples!’”’ 
said Dick, striking an attitude, and looking 
triumphant. 

‘‘And breaking the fourth command- 
ment, ‘ Remember the Sabbath-day to keep 
it holy,’ is what God says. I shall have 
nothing whatever to do with the affair. 
Dick my boy, give it up. Mr. Ashton 
will expect you in Sunday-school. Frank, 
Duncan, John Smith, let’s all be in our 
places to-morrow at Sunday-school, and 
go on our excursion on Monday.”’ 

‘‘Harry Tarbox is afraid to go. His 
father—’’ began Dick Chester using the 
common argument which so often tempts 
boysaway from what is right! 

“T am afraid to go!’’ returned Harry, 
with emphasis. ‘‘ Father would not ap- 
prove of it. My heavenly Father would be 
angry,too! It would not be right!” 

‘*There’s no use in persuading Harry,’’ 
said Frank Freehold, ‘‘when he says ‘ it 
would not be right,’ he’s like a rock, And 
there’d be no fun without him.”’ 

“Tt’sa wicked thinganyhow !” said John 
Smith. ‘ We’ll wait till Monday.” 

It is wonderful how one decided act clears 
the way for a Christian. Harry's manly 
standing up for Sabbath Keeping, made his 
way easier, for many a week-day, and he 
gained an influence over his companions 
which was worth more than gold. Sunday- 
school boys, watch for opportunities, and 
never be afraid to speak a bold word, God 
helping you, for the right, and when you 
conscientiously say of anything, ‘‘ It would 
not be right;” stand there, as if your feet 
were planted on a rock. M. 


eo 
SCHOOL. 
BEFORE SCHOOL. 


“Quarter of nine! Boys and girls, do you hear?” 

“One more buckwheat, then; be quick, mother, 
dear.”’ 

“Where is my luncheon-box?” ‘ Under the shelf, 

Just in the place where you left it yourself.” 

“T can’t say my table.” “Oh, find me my cap.” 

(One kiss tor mamma, and sweet sis in her lap.” - 

*Be good, dear.” “I'lltry.” “9 time’s 9°s 8L.” 

“Take your mittens.” “Allright.” ‘Hurry up, 
Bill; let’s run,” 

With a slam of the door they are off, girls and 
boys, 

And the mother draws breath in the lullof the 
noise, 

AFTER SCHOOL. 

“Don’t wake up the baby; come gently, my dear.”’ 

“Ob, mother, I’ve torn my new dress; just look” 
here! 

I’m sorry; I only was climbing the wall.” 

“Oh, mother, my map was the nicest of all!” 

“And Nellie, in spelling, went up to the head!” 

“Oh, say, can I go on the hill with my sled?” 

“I’ve got such atoothache!’”’ ‘*The teacher's an- 
fair!’ 

“Tg dinner ’most ready? 1’m just like a bear!”’ 

Re patient, worn mother; they’re growing up fast, 


These nursery whirlwinds, not long do they last, 
A still, tonely house would be far worse than 


noise; 
Rejoice anu be glad in your brave girls and boys. 
e) —Seiected. 
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LESSON No. 37. 








(for Sunday, September 11, 1870.) 
TEXT.—LUvUKE 11: 37-54; 12: 1-59. 


SUBJECT: The Dinner with a Pharisee; 
or, The Sin 6f Formalism. 


MOTTO: “ Beware ye of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees, which is hypocrisy.” 


EATHENISM has no conception of what we 
mean by “spiritual religion.” By sin the 
world seemed to have lost all conception of such a 
thing. Judaism was designed to educate a people 
up to this idea, that they might be God’s witnesses 
and teachers to the world. The experiment was 
only measurably successful. The common, heathen 
idea of serviceas chiefly external, ruled sostrongly 
in many minds, that to them even the Jewish ser- 
vice was of this same nature, They put principal 
stress upon the external actions. They insisted 
with the utmost punctiliousness upon them, while 
undervaluing or ignoring utterly the obedience 
and service of the heart, which God chiefly re- 
quires. The Jewish authorities could compel ex- 
ternal servicsa, and of this, therefore, they took 
minutest cognizance, apparently thinking that 
hereby they would compel true heart-service also— 
or rather utterly thoughtless of the importance of 
this. 

It was our Saviour’s business (as it had been John 
Baptist’s) to show these authorities and the people 
under them, that they had so far utterly misap- 
prehended the true spirit of the religion for which 
they were such sticklers, and to bring them toa 
more correct apprehension thereof. The Sermon 
on the Mount (Lesson 31) is a beautiful illustration 
of this. But these instructions were rejected by 
the hierarchy. And the time had now come for an 
open and explicit denunciation of those who had 
been so long hindering the Saviour’s work. He 
had borne until forbearance ceased to be a virtue. 
He had suffered long in hopeof winning them 
from their evil way. But they hardened them- 
selves. They loved their hard, external, formal 
way of service, and they would not believe in any 
other. They were orthodox. This innovator was 
to them a heretic, bringing the teachings of the 
fathers into disrepute and disgrace. (See Notes 
and Illustrations, No.1.) They really thought so. 
And so sincerity of conviction and religious zeal 
Were superadded to loveof place and power in 
all their opposition to Jesus. A break is inevitable, 
and the sooner it is precipitated the better. 


The occasion is not far toseek. He sits down to 
the ordinary noon-day lunch without first wash- 
ing his hands. ‘‘ According to the rules of these 
formalists, every Israelite, if he ate as much asa 
piece of bread, was to wash his hands, turned up- 
wards before eating, and downwards after eat- 
ding.’”’ (2). 

The host so far forgot his duties as such, as to 
express his displeasure at such neglect (vv. 37, 38). 
This occasions the address which follows, directed, 
first, 


I. To THE PHARISEES. 
Itis severe. (3). 


Verse 39.—Ye Pharisees cleanse the outside— 
(cup and platter)—but the inside—(the heart)—ye 
leave full of robbery, &c. 


V. 40.—This is the very part of senseless ones. 


Does not God who made both care at least as much 
for the heart as for externals! 





Entered according to Act Congress, in the year 
1870, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s office 
efthe District Court of the United States for the 

tern District of Pennsylvania. 





V. 41.—Give alms, &c,—He speaks to the occa- 
sion, as in the case of the rich young man (Matt. 
19:21). If they could give up their plunder in alms 
to the poor it would evincea spirit and disposition 
worth more than any or all external rites and cere- 
monies, 


Vu, 42-44.—But the denunciation is all the hea- 
vier because they are punctilious in little things, 
thus showing great knowledge of God’s will, while 
they ignore it in more important matters, in favor 
of self-interest. And this brings out the essence 
of their sin; it is hypocrisy, being knaves while 
seeming saints, This is in allusion tothe perni- 
cious doctrines and ordinances of the Pharisees, 
He says, “‘ Their essence is hypocrisy.”’ Herein He 
includes also the Scribes, 


II. To THE LAWYERS. 


V. 45.—One of the authorized interpreters of the 
law, according to the orthodox Pharisaic notions, 
feeling himself and his class included, takes up the 
quarrel, and brings down the impending denunci- 
ations upon his own head, 

V. 46.—They were guilty of the same sin of act- 
ing apart, for they themselves did not perform 
the fine-spun ceremonies whose obligatory force 
they deduced from the Scriptures, and imposed 
thus on others, 


V. 47.—By their interpretations these lawyers 
really covered up and buried the true sense of the 
prophets and reformers whom they professed to 
explain, thus really destroying their teachings, as 
the ancient Jews had tried to do by killing them. 


V. 48.—By so doing they endorsed really the 


deeds of these murderers, and by so doing incurred 
similar guilt, making themselves accessories after 
the fact. (4). 


Vo. 49-51.—Said the wisdom of God, viz.: in 
2d Chronicles 24: 18-22. The words which follow 
“are not indeed a citation, but an amplification of 
verse 19 there—a paraphrase of them—giving the 
true sense of what the wisdom of God intended by 
them.”’ 


Abel is the first, and Zecharias the last martyr 
mentioned in the Jewish Scriptures, of which the 
books are so arranged that while Genesis is the 
first, 2d Chronicles is the last. These names there- 
fore are simply intensive of the term all. There 
is in all this, of course, an anticipative reference 
to the coming murder of Jesus, as the culminating 
act of this series of murders, whose guilt was thus 
incurred by this generation. (5). 


V. 52.—“In conclusion, He sums up in an awful 
word His reproach against thelawyers.”’ Like the 
dog in the manger, they would neither enter the 
temple of truth themselves, nor allow others to do 
so. (6). 

Vo. 53, 54.— This caused the luncheon to break 
up in great excitement. The whole throng of 
guests gathered round Him, They pressed terribly 
upon Him. Each one brought forward a question, 
by the answer to which they hoped to be able to 
ruin Him before the people.”’ 


Luke 12: 1.—But the people were thronging 
about the house in dense multitudes. They were 
longing for His return. He went forth to them, 
and continued His discourse, now directed 


III. To His DIScIPueEs. 


Like every other public teacher, He here repeats 
in modified form, much of what He had said to an- 
other audience on another occasion. It was as fit- 
ting nowas then. They have been explained in 
Lesson 31. Some fadditional points only need be 
noted here: 


1. The first is that which connects with the fore- 
going: 

Take heed, &c,—(Motto.)—“‘The hour had now 
come when He might warn them aloud of the fatal 
career which the Pharisees were pursuing. They 
had hypocritically invited Him to a friendly meal, 
but ill had they entertained Him. From this He 
starts: ‘Above all things, beware of such enter- 
tainments—of the leaven of hypocrisy—wherewith 
they will fain entertain you,’ &c. Andso He en- 
courages them while putting them on their guard. 
God cares for them. The Holy Spirit will prompt 
those who depend upon Him. 

2. Here He was interrupted by a self-conscious 





admirer, with a request for Him to decide a ques- 
tion of civil law. This misapprehension of His 
spiritual mission (7) Jesus reproves, and adds a 
caution to beware of covetousness, in which such 
controversies originate. (8). 


For a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth. 


So Carlyle: “The fraction of life is increased not 
by multiplying your numerator, but by dividing 
your denominator.”’ 


3. The parable of the Rich Fool.—‘It is scarcely 
to be called a parable, so distinctly does it of itself, 
and without any diversion of thought, set forth 
the relation to God.” 

Discontent, selfishness, false hope—these are the 
characteristics of the Rich Fool, who has as many 
imitators among the poor as among the rich, Co- 
vetousness belongs equally to both. 

4, Christ’s Second Coming.—Peter caught the 
idea obscurely and asked the question in verse 41. 
* Jesus answered him with the solemn parable of 
the faithful and unfaithful servants. The parable 
applies especially to the foremost servants in God’s 
house. But everything depends upon the contrast 
of faithful or unfaithful in their office. Thus the 
parable applied equally to the Pharisees and Scribes 
as tothe Disciples. Jt can be applied as well to the 
Old Testament as to the New Testament economy and 
—hierarchy.”’ 


Verse 48 enunciates the principle of all true 
judgment, which should have saved Christianty 
from the disgrace which modern, Pharisaic ortho- 
doxy has caused it, by assuming but one state as 
well as one place for all the good, and all the bad, 
respectively, in the future life. (9), 


5. The Conflict. 


V. 49.—What will I if, should be how would I 
that! Helongs for Christianity to begin its work 
in the world. But first He must suffer! Already 
the separating work is begun, &c., &c., &c. Christ's 
truth admits of no compromise. Hence tho conflict 
with evil is inevitable. The final issue, after the 
triumph of truth, is peace. But until then—con- 
flict is the normal state of Christ’s kingdom. 


IV. To THE PEOPLE. 


1. They are called to consider well the signs of 
the times. They can judge of the weather. So can 
they of this conflict, if they will but take as much 
pains to do it (vv. 54-57). ' 


2. If not,—if they refuse to see and know and be- 
lieve until judgment overtake them,—they can 
expect only to suffer the consequences (vv. 58, 59). 


APPLICATION, 


Hypocrisy—What it is. 

Illlustrations of it: In praying; in giving; in 
singing; in going to church; to Sunday-school; 
in pretending to study God’s work; in pretending 
to love Christ while living for self, &c., &c., &c. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1.—The same thing occurs to-day. One who at- 
tempts anything different from current customs in 
religion, is often denounced by those in authority, 
whose hard, dead “orthodoxy” can tolerate no 
conception of Ciristianity but their own. And 
the cry is soon raised of a departure from the “fa- 
thers,’’ Luther, or Calvin, or Wesley, as the case 
may be. 


2.—Ex. 19: 10—14; 30: 17-21; Lev. 8: 6, prescribes 


washings, both for sanitary and ceremonial pur- 
poses. Hard logical orthodoxy had developed 
these into an end rather than a means, just as in 
the East to-day the Moslem washes five times a 
day as a part of religious worship. 


3.—Some have thought it necessary to apologize 
for our Lord’s severity as a violation of courtesy to 
His host. But truth and justice go beyond mere 
external courtesy. True kindness is true polite- 
ness, and it was the truest kindness here to tell 
the truth, 


4.—Past sins, whether of our own or of other men, 
approved by us, must necessarily be regarded by @ 
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holy God as recommitied by us, for God always 
takes the will for the deed. 


6.—“‘ Inasmuch as the Saviour takes the two ex- 
amples of unrighteously-shed blood from the first 
and last book of the Old Testament canon, He 
gives testimony for the Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament as being a whole.”’— Van Oosterzee. 


6.—*Oh, if there be one place in hell hotter than 
another, or one pit deeper than another, or one 
woe greater than another,—it must be reserved for 
him who has been the willing instrument of the 
destruction of an immortal soul.’’—Spurgeon. 


7.—‘ Not without reason at least has the Augs- 
burg Confession, in its 28th article, adduced this 
declaration of the Saviour as a proof that the two 
jurisdictions, the spiritual and the secular, should 
not be confounded.”’— Van Oosterzee. 


8.—‘‘Such a consideration deserves the more to 
be laid to heart, inasmuch as avarice is not seldom 
especially the sin of the saints who have already 
died to the lusts of the flesh, and are made free 
from the natural pride of the heart.”’— Van Oosterzee. 


9.—If this, and other similar texts, had not been 
so generally ignored in favor of modern “Systems 
of Theology,’’Swedenborgianism and Spiritualism 
would not have been able to claim this doctrine as 
aspecialty. It is a sin and a shame that there 
should be occasion for such a book as “Gates Ajar.” 


THE INFANT-CLASS. 


“Little child, why wilt thou fear?” 
—Songs of Gladness, page 45. 


Repeat Psalm 139: 7-12. 


Put upon the blackboard, or repeat the words: 
“Thou, God, seest me.” 

Can we hide anything from God? Do we wish 
to hide anything from Him? Ah! no, it is a plea- 
sure to feel that God knows all our thoughts. If 
we do that which is wrong, God knows how sorry 
we are for it,even before we confess it to Him. 
And then He knows how hard our struggle is 
sometimes to do that which is right. God knows 
it all. We could not hide it from Him if we would; 
for all our little deeds of love are known to Him, 
and are not forgotten. People may not know 
them, orif they do they may forget, but God al- 
ways knows and never forgets. 


‘““When little Samuel woke,” 


Sing: 


Sing: 


Whatisalie? Can we aet a lie as well as speak 
one? When we pretend great love or respect for a 
person, and we have none whatever, would it be a 
lie? To pretend to be what we are not is tobea 
hypocrite, and to be ahypocrite is tobealiar. I 
hope none of you will pretend to be anything but 
just what you are, for if you do, you will be liars, 
and God says that no liar can go to heaven, 

The Lesson to-day is about those wicked Phari- 
sees who pretended to be very religious, and Jesus 
tells them plainly that they were not good men, 
but hypocrites and liars, ‘‘who made clean the 
outside of the cup and platter, but whose inward 
part was full of ravening and wickedness,” And 
after He had shown them all their wickedness, He 
goes on to tell His disciples to beware of them, or 
else they might be like them. And then Heen- 
courages His disciples to do that which is right, 
ho matter. whether it would be seen of men or not; 
it would be known of God, and God, the Heavenly 
Father would reward them. 


This proud Pharisee had not asked Jesus to dine 
with him because he loved Jesus, but that he 
might have an opportunity to find fault with Him, 
How mean this was! He had many of his friends 
there with him for this same purpose, also. But 
Jesus knew their hearts, and knew how cowardly 
they were, and was not afraid of them, and tells 
His disciples not to be afraid of them, for they 
could only harm the body, they could not harm the 
soul, And tells them that God is the One whom 
they should fear. That is, they should be afraid 
ofsin, which would offend God. ‘But I will fore- 
warn you,” &c. Jesus then points to the sparrows, 
and says: ‘Do you see all these sparrows in flocks 
around you? You think them of so little value 





that you can buy five of them for two farthings, 
and yet God cares forthem! And are not His chil- 
dren dearer to Him than many sparrows! Even 
the very hairs of your heads are numbered!’? Then 
one of the number stood up and said: ‘‘ Master, 
make my brother divide our father’s money be- 
tween us.”’ Did Jesusdo it? No. He knew that 
all was not right, and said, that this was not His 
business, that He did not come to be a judge or di- 
vider between them. Then He turns again to His 
disciples and says: “Take no thought for your 
life, what you shall eat; neither for your body, 
what ye shall put on,” for God will take care of 
His children, if they but do His holy will. Just 
as yourown fathers will tell you to do this thing 
or that thing, and they will take care that you are 
properly clothed and fed.’’ God does not give us 
something to do for Him and then keep back the 
payment. He may not pay us exactly as we think 
He will, but what God has promised, He never 
takes back. If we do our duty, we may be sure 
that He will fulfill His promise. 

How beautiful are the lilies! Jesus now points 
to them and says: ‘“‘‘ They toil not; they spin not’ 
to make themselves beautiful, yet Solomon, with 
all his wealth and pains could not equal them in 
glory.” And if God made them so beautiful, a 
thing that perishes in a day, what care will He not 
bestow upon these souls of ours which are to shine 
more and more throughout all eternity! How 
happy, then, should it make us feel to think that 
God sees these souls of ours, so that He may beable 
to polish and beautify them, taking away all the 
dross, and making them perfect in His likeness! 


PRAYER.—Thou, God, seest me; and I pray Thee 
to send Thy Holy Spirit to purify this soul of mine, 
to fit it for that Heavenly Kingdom, into which 
nothing cometh that worketh abomination, or 
loveth or maketh a lie. And Thine shall be all the 
praise, both now and forever, Amen. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


[These questions are the same as those in the 
* Question Paper,’’ which we furnish in quantities 
for the scholars’ use. It has been thought best to 
give them here, also, as a help to teachers in their 
preparation and teaching of the Lesson. ] 


FOR YOUNGER CLASSES. 


1.—Was washing before meals regarded as a reli- 
gious a by the Pharisees? (Luke 
11: 38-46.) 
2.—Why did Jesus not wash on this occasion ? 
3.—What did He thus design to teach? (v. 41.) 
4.—W hat other unimportant things did they per- 
form with care? (v. 42. 
5.—What important things did they pass over? 
6.—What was the title of the men whothus ex- 
pounded the law of Moses? (v. 45.) 
7.—What did Jesus say to them? 
8.—W hat was the consequence of such arbitrary 
and erroneous interpretations? (v. 52.) 
9.—How have the Reformers sent of God been 
often treated by those to whom they were 
sent? (v. 49.) 
10.—How does God regard this guilt in view of the 
increasing light He gives the race? (v. 50.) 
11.—In what did the hypocrisy herein denounced 
consist? (Luke 12: 1.) 
12..—Why is it compared to leaven ? 
13.—W by can it not be finally successful? (vv. 2, 3.) 
14.—What encouragement is given to avoid such 
soul-destroying teachings? (vv. 4-12.) 
15.—What additional caution did Jesus give? (v. 15.) 
16.—What parable did He speak to illustrate this? 
(vv. 16-21.) 
17.—How did He further urge this? (vv. 22-31.) 
18.—What further exhortation did Headd? (vv. 
20 


va . 

19.—Did He say this to His apostles only, or to us 
also. (vv. 41-48.) ; 

20.—W hat is the immediate effect of Christ’s mis- 
sion of mercy unto the world? (vv. 49-53.) 

21.—Why is this? 

22.— What ought those who could understand the 
signs of the weather to understand from 
the words and works of Jesus ? (vv. 54-57.) 

23.—What must be the consequence if men persist 
in wrong doing against all warning? (vv. 
58, 59. 

24.—Can tale ever exhaust in his own person 
the punishment due to his sins? 

25.—How long then must be the punishment of the 
finally impenitent? 

26.—How alone can we escape the punishment due 
to our sins? 


FOR INTERMEDIATE and OLDER CLASSES. 


1.—What is the motto of this Lesson? 

2.—Did the Scribes and Pharisees and Lawyers 
know that they were “stealing the livery of 
heaven to serve the devil in,” or did they 
think they were doing right? 





3.—Was it right to tithe “mint and anise and 
cummin?’ 
4.—W hat are these things? 
5.—What is meant by “ tithe?” 
6.—In what did their wrong-doing consist? 
7.—In what did their hypocrisy consist? 
8.—Who are most in danger of this sin? (12: 1.) 
9.—W hat was the business of the “ Lawyers ?”’ 
10.—Why were they classed with the Scribes and 
Pharisees in this matter? 
11.—How had the earlier Jews treated some of the 
earlier Prophets and Reformers ? 
12.—By what did. this generation show that they 
- approved the deeds of their fathers ? 
13.—Did they thus share their guilt ? . 
14.—What is the first murder recorded in the Bible? 


(Gen. 4: 8. 
15.—What was the last murder recorded in “ Chro- 
nicles,” the last book of the Jewish Bible? 
(2d Chron, 24: 20, — 
16.—Of what are those gui yA who foist erroneous 
interpretations upon God’s truth? (v. 52.) 
17.—In what manner did our Lord speak to these 
three classes of persons, now that they had 
arrayed themselves in open enmity against 
Him? (Luke 11; 37-53.) 
18.—What did they do? (v. mp 
19.—Though our Saviour thus denounced these de- 
termined sinners, how did He speak to the 
people? (Luke 12: 1.) 
20.—To whom is this kindly caution first directed? 
21.—W hat is the import of verses 2-7? 
22.—When had our Saviour spoken of these things 
before? 
23.—W hat is the meaning of verses 8, 9? 
24.—Is this a message to you? 
25.—Will you heed it? 
26.—Why does Jesus speak of the sin against the 
oly Ghost tn this connection ? 
27.—Why would Jesus not act as a civil judge? 
28.—What caution did’He here give? (v. 15.) 
29.—What does this mean ? 
30.—How did He show the folly of covetousness ? 
81.—What is to be the principle of decision at the 
day of judgment? (vv. 47, 48.) 
32.—What kind of peace is not desirable? 
33.—What will be the consequence of continuing 
in the sin of hypocrisy until the end ? 
34.—Are you in danger of hypocrisy ? 
_—_— OH 2 oO 
QUALIFICATIONS OF A SUPERINTEN- 
DENT.—The man who undertakes the du- 
ties of a Sabbath-school superintendent, 
should be possessed of a clear head, a warm 
heart, a life-like, serious yet cheerful man- 
ner, added to humble piety. He should be 
able to express himself clearly, forcibly and 
briefly. He should remember that his au- 
thority is not magisterial, or parental, but 
that of a constitutional ruler, himself gov- 
erned by the same rules by which he gov- 
erns others. He should rule so that his 
authority may never be questioned. He- 
should never talk about his ‘‘rights.’’ He 
should be disinterested and impartial, and 
should never overshadow his teachers. He 
should have a spirit and temper such as it 
would be desirable to diffuse throughout 
the school, decided, not fitful, obstinate or ~ 
heady but strong in purpose, strong in 
effort and strong in the Lord. 
or er 
THE Boys WHO ARE Too Bie.—Gather 
them all into a class by themselves, and 
put them under the care of the kindest and 
most judicious man that can be found. Not 
a long-winded man, who will weary them 
with tedious preaching; not a dismal man, 
who will drive them away with his dole- 
ful exhortations ; not an austere man, who 
will shake his head and make grim faces 
at them; but a good, warm-hearted Chris- 
tian, a man of tact and enterprise. One 
who remembers that he was once a young 
man, passing through this critical state, 
will do better than one of the stately sort, 


who never was young. 


NEVER in the presence of your chilu 
make invidious comparisons of its behavior 
with that of other children ; nor present to 
them any human example to follow, only 
so far as that model follows Christ,the pers 


fect Example. 
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THE LEsson to be taught September 18th, 
may be found in Luke 13: 1-9 Subject: 
Calamity no Proof of Special Sin, onr 
Prosperity of Special Virtue. 


Ee 


WE have received a two-dollar-and-a- 
half gold piece (sold for $2.91) for Chloe 
Lankton, from ‘‘A Western Friend,’’ San 
Francisco, California. 


oo 
Christian Union. 


WE think that it is the general opinion 
of Christian observers that the last 
few years have witnessed the greatest strides 
toward true Christian union that have been 
made in these latter days of the church on 
earth. Sunday-school workers, not with- 
out reason, are accustomed to say that the 
Sunday-school has, under God, been large- 
ly instrumental in bringing about this state 
of things. The tendency is still towards 
unity. We thank God for it, and take 
courage. The late consummation of an 
organic union between two great Eccle- 
siastical bodies, is a wonderful spectacle, 
and already gives signs of more than super- 
ficial strength. It seemsto be areal, hearty, 
spiritual coalition. Onlysuch are perma- 
nent, and to be sought. Only such, we 
believe, were meant in that solemn prayer 
of our Lord Jesus Christ for the unity of his 
people. 
We have a few thoughts on the general 
subject which we are led to express here. 


Although Christians are one now in es- 
sential respects, and are becoming more end 
more one—if the expression be allowed—it 
is yet manifest that we should never cease 
to pray and to strive that this oneress may 
grow, and that it may continue. Watchfal- 
ness is the only sure key to the possession 
of any treasures. We should not give over 
striving to keep the unity of the spirit in 
the bonds of peace. The era is at hand 
when the people of God should be more ob- 
viously united even thun they are at pres- 
ent. We cannot but hope and believe that 
the changes which are taking place in the 
world are tending to bring this about. We 
have much reason for believing that Chris- 
tians will be one not only in their views 
and feelings, but that they will yet consti- 
tute one mighty phalanx with all its ele- 
ments clearly and powerfully united to- 
gether, and prepared to achieve brilliant 





conquests in the name and for the glory of 
Christ. 

Whatever advanta;es sagacious men may 
profess to discover in the divisions which 
separate the Church, the benefits of union 
would certainly outweigh them all. 
Strength is needful to the Church of Christ. 
Union will tend to secure and maintain it. 
An army cut up into corps and divisions, 
without perfect and uninterrupted com- 
munication, is weak. When the wily foe 
assaults, it is in danger of being defeated in 
detail. No argument is needed to estab- 
lish this. The mere statement is enough. 
If the followers of Christ would affiliate 
with all who hold the faith in righteous- 
ness of life, and co-operate with them in 
efforts for human salvation, the result 
would soon be evident. The physical 
strength of the church would be vastly 
augmented. She would have greater facili- 
ties for doing her work, and she would do 
that work sooner and better. Her moral 
power would be increased. She would 
mightily impress the world with a fact 
‘which it is now slow to believe, and 
which a more palpable and real union of 
Christian forces would put beyond question 
and cavil. Men would look ani admire, 
and while they would be convinced of her 
divine mission, they would be attracted by 
her compactness and beauty, and awed by 
her spiritual power and triumphs. Seeing 
that Christians are one, they would ad- 
mit that the prayer of Jesus is being an- 
swered, and that the cross is still pursuing 
its triumphs in the world. 

How shall Christians be more closely 
united in reality, appearance, views, feel- 
ings, and organization? It isno unimpor- 
tant question. It may be the question which 
the Providence of God designs just now 
to press more than ever upon the church. 
Wars and commotions among the nations 
are God’s alarm signals tothe Church. Let 
us heed them. If they mean anything 
they area call to concentration of Chris- 
tian forces. How shall we heed the call? 

There should be, in the first place, a more 
real, hearty, ardent desire for union. It 
must be seen to be important. Christians 
must yearn forit. They must pray for it. 
Such prayers will be heard. They will, 
reflectively, deepen in Christians a sense of 
the preciousness of union, and increase the 
longing to attain it. Practical effort must 
be put forth. A spirit of broad sympathy, 
of generous largeness, of true catholicity, 
must be cultivated and expressed. Spi- 
ritual pride must be humbled in each beart. 
Boasting over imagined superiorities must 
be laid aside with a righteous scorn. Boast- 





ing must be seen to be exceedingly unbe- 
coming. There mustbe no shrinking from 
contact with God's true children of a differ- 
ent name from ourown. On the contrary, 
all who bear the name of Christ must be 
recognized, welcomed, loved. Points of 
difference must be held in the background. 
Points of concurrence must be made promi- 
nent. The great system of revealed truth 
must be more thoroughly studied. Its 
spirit must be more truly imbibed. Its 
precepts must be more thoroughly prac- 
ticed. The mind must be enlarged by cul- 
ture. The heart must be warmed by con- 
tact with the world’s great loving Christian 
heart, and above all, by contact with the 
great heart of Christ himself. The whole 
soul must he sanctified and reformed by the 
spirit of genuine Christianity. 

Thus praying, seeking, doing, and being, 
Christians will find themselves gradually 
but truly fusing into closer and more de- 
lightful union, and ultimately God, in his 
providence, will open the way by which 
his church will be more tangibly and con- 
spicuously than it now is, or ever has been, 
one in Christ. 
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For The Sunday-School Timea, 


A lligher Type of Teacher Needed. 


BY THE REV. A. H. HOLLOWAY. 

—— efficiency of the Sunday-school de- 

pends upon the type of teacher secured. 
Good teachers make a successful school. If 
the average Sunday-school is a failure, it is 
because the average teacher is a failure. 
The great need of our schools is a higher 
type of teacher. We need earnest, pains- 
taking, laborious, praying teachers. We 
must have teachers who have got beyond 
the Tract Society’s ‘‘New Testament with 
Notes.’’ Multitudes of teachers make no 
thorough preparation for the work of teach- 
ing. How frequently do we meet the fol- 
lowing type of teacher: A successful mer- 
chant with ample means is engaged asa 
teacher in the Sunday-school. His heart 
is apparently in the work, and he mourns 
over his want of success. But here is the 
secret of his failure; his only apparatus in 
the way of Commentary, is the Tract Socie- 
ty’s ‘‘New Testament with Notes.’’ He 
urges that he has not time to read Com- 
mentaries and Bible Dictionaries; that is 
for clergymen who have leisure. I have 
my business to attend to. 

The consequence is that he is a stranger 
to the wide field of rich Sunda,-school 
literature. He has no money to buy, and 
no time to sead, the Commentaries and 
books of Illustration. Nowit is right for 
a teacher of this kind to expect success. 
How can there be success without the use 
of means? Js not such conduct as irrational 
as that of a man who should sit down by 8 
stream and long to getacross, and yet never 
use the means of crossing? Z 

The Tract Society’s *‘New Testament 
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with Notes,’’ is an excellent book for its 
purpose, but it is not the book for alive 
Sunday-school teacher. It is the old blun- 
derbuss. You want the Needle-gun and 
the Chassepot—Smith, Lange, Barnes, &c. 
You may talk about love and prayer, and 
the Spirit—very good in their place, but 
what you need, in all likelihood, is knowl- 
edge. 

Teaching is not a pleasant pastime, it is 
labor. It is a work which requires, accord- 
ing to its measure, as great self-denial and 
consecration as the work of the ministry. 
Oh, for a higher type of teacher! I know 
that in some cases, there are almost insu- 
perable difficulties in the way of thorough 
preparation for teaching, as in the case of 
females burdened with family cares; my 
fault-finding is with those who can do bet- 
ter, and yet do it not. There are those 
who have money to buy Teachers’ Helps, 
and time to study them, but failtodoso. I 
would put the solemn question to such: 
Am I doing my duty? Ought I to expeci 
success while I neglect the means 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
Practical Sketches of Mission Sunday- 
School Work. 
3. OUTSIDE WORK. 


HERE is much more to be done fora 

Sunday-school class than the teacher 
can ever accomplish in the time when he 
meets his scholars on the holy day; then, 
he must be ready to teach, and they must 
be ready to learn, if the good seed is to bear 
fruit. If they have not committed the les- 
son, it is too lateto repairthe failure for that 
time, perhaps for any time; if they come 
in an inattentive mood, it may take most 
of the hour to rouse the interest, which 
should have been ready at the outset; if 
they bring to the class minds turned away 
from the truths they have studied, how 
much precious time must be spent in the 
effort to make them realize the true mean- 
ing and value of those truths. All this 
must be done ata great disadvantage, be- 
cause the teacher is not at liberty to devote 
himself to any one of the deficient, but must 
teach the whole class, and cannot, of course, 
speak so effectively as if he could attend to 
each scholar separately; it is no wonder 
that he often feels, with reason, that he 
has done very little. 


‘“The hour is so short,’’ he sighs, as he 
turns away with a heavy sense of failure, 
yet he Knows that the time must not be 
lengthened, and is sometimes ready to de- 
spair. 

‘*T have no talent for this work,’’ he says 
to the superintendent; ‘‘ to-day, for in- 
stance, I have made no impression what- 
ever. I wish you would find some better 
teacher for my class.’? The poor man has 
been trying to do the work of the week in 
one hour, and failing in that, wants to 
throw down his charge as a task not fitted 
for him. He would be more wisely em- 
ployed in planning for a better success on 
the next Sabbath; let us think of one or 
two things he can do to secure it. 





He can pray for his scholars. No doubt 
he does, in a matter-of-course way. That 
is not what I mean. He should pray for 
them so earnestly that his mind will be 
quickened to catch the point of special need 
in each one, and the power of the Holy 
Spirit given him to supply that need. 

As a natural result of his prayer, he will 
call on his scholars and have them ¢all on 
him. Very often the right word cannot be 
usefully spoken in the class; it needs the 
pressure of the hand, the expression of more 
personal feeling, and its effect, if given in 
private, is not di sipated by chance sugges- 
tions during asocial walk home. 

A personal interest in the teacher, roused 
and kept up in this way, will pass over to 
the lesson and insure attention to it. A 
great point is gained when the class assem- 
bles, prepared, not merely fora passive recep- 
tion of truth, but for an active search after 
it; their eagerness will react upon their 
teacher, and all the hour will be improved 
to the full. 

But the discouraged man says he has no 
time to visit: has he honestly tried to find 
time? If she has not made the experiment, 
it is very probable that he thinks it will 
demand more of his busy hours than are 
actually needed. However that may be, it 
would be well for him to ask himself, 
‘* What do I really think timeis given me 
for?’’ before he says again that he can do 
no better than he has done, and somebody 
with more tact must take his class. 

If outside work is needed for classes some- 
what mature, how much more do the little 
people require it, how much more still the 
mission-classes, with which, I hope, we are 
all familiar. With the latter, the Sunday- 
school teacher works against the full force 
of the tide, and needs double power to do 


L anything. 


I hope to give some account of different 
ways of doing the work that lays the foun- 
dation for usefulness inthe mission-schools. 
We shall see that there is no talent given 
us that may not be used directly in the 
Master’s service. E. E. N. 


For The Sunday-School Times. 
The Friends’ Society and Sunday-Schools, 


oS an article in The Sunday- 
School Times, a short time since, which 
has caused me great anxiety of mind. Itre- 
ferred to the attitude of indifference, if not 
opposition, which some in the Friends’ 
Society had publicly taken upon the ques- 
tion of Sunday-schools. I ama member of 
that branch of the Christian Chureh known 
by the endearing name of Friends. In 
this part of the Lord’s vin-yari none are 
engaged more actively in the Sabbath-school 
work than our Society. I differ greatly 
from those who cannot hold up for Bible 
classes, prayer meetings and the Sabbath- 
school. I firmly believe they are as the 
star that led the shepherds to the place 
where the young child lay. And if we at- 
tend those social gatherings and partake 
with them, we will find him of whom 
Moses in the law did write. 

Let us pray for those persons that they 





may come under King Immanuel’s blood 
stained banner, even holding the weapons 
which are by no means carnal but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of the 
strong holds of Satan. I rejoice to believe 
that many prodigals have been brought to 
the fold of Christ through the instrumentali- 
ty of the Sabbath-school. Letus cry aloud 
and spare not that others may join in the 
ranks of the Lord’s army, and become 
valiant soldiers of the cross. Verily I be- 
lieve the ways of Zion mourn because there 
are so few that come to her solemn feasts. 
They that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as the stars forever and ever. 
Rich Square, N. C. H. T. O. 


or 


Correspondence of The Sunday-School Times, 


A MOUNTAIN LETTER. 


GRAFFENBURG, ADAMS Co., PA, 
EAR TIMES :—Were you ever a fisher ef 
fish—trout especially? You must have 
been, or you would not be such a successful 
fisher of men, or rather teacher of fishermen, 
I am satisfied that a few days’ fishing in our 
mountain streams would make better fishers 
of men, or fishers of children, of many of us 
Sunday-school teachers. Firm in this belief, 
I caine here to put it into practice. 
Fishing. 

Tt is glorious, one of these hot days, to get 
ankle deep into the clear, cool mountain 
stream, and wade down—the water rolling 
and tumbling over the rocks and stones, dash- 
ing saucily into the roots of some large pine 
tree, or coyly swelling up towards the beauti- 
ful laurel blossoms which seem to be bending 
for a kiss, then subsiding gracefully but 
swiftly away, laughing as it dances along, as 
much as to say, “I kissed you ! now catch mea, 
if you can!” I say it is glorious to be in such 
a case, the fragrant mountain breeze the while 
at every chancing opening fanning your cheek 
and filling your lungs with health and your 
whole frame with vigor. And then the excite- 
ment of 

The Chase and the Catch! 


Throwing my line behind yon stone, or under 
the hanging laurel, or among the roots of that 
bending tree, now in the ripples, again under 
the log that bridges the stream where the wa- 
ters are quiet and still—catching a splendid 
fellow here, missing a more splendid one 
there, getting another, more splendid than all, 
almost in your grasp, when off he darts and is 
gone! I say again, it is glorious! Thus I did, 
I caught some. I missed a good many. I 
took it good-naturedly. I had patience. I 
tried again. I fished until I felt my basket 
growing heavier and heavier, and, flushed 
with eager, joyful pleasure, I counted forty- 
three spotted beauties, which I carried back 
to tempt the appetite of a dear invalid wife 
and several hearty children. 


The Lesson. 


I learned a good Sunday-school lesson, toe, 
throughitall, I had a good deal of preparation 
work to do, before I could hope to catch Mr, 
Trout. There was the “ fly’’ to be got ready. 
This is nothing more than a hook with bright 
feathers, so tempting that the fish, once seeing 
it, cannot help dashing after it. Then there 
are the other preparations of the rod and the 
basket and the fisher’s boots and etceterags 
essential to his ease and success in the chase, 
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Then there are the time and the place and the 
choice of the spot. Then comes the patient 
watching, the eager pursuit, and. the altoge- 
ther unflagging, ceaseless activity and excite- 
ment until the game is safely ensconced in the 
waiting basket which so willingly holds the 
caught treasures! Oh, that, as teachers, we 
would as thoroughly fit ourselves for our 
work as the trout-catcher for his! Oh, that we 
had such zeal, such eagerness, such delight in 
catching the souls of the children! Why do 
we nothave? Is not Sabbath-school teaching 
an infinitely more interesting and delightful 
employment? And is not success infinitely 
more desirable? 
Satan’s Baits. 

Speaking and thinking of baiting, makes 
me continue this letter with some sadder 
facts. Satan, too, is busy at his work of catch- 
ing. Here in this beautiful mountain region 
his fell work is going on. Tell brother Vail 
(Lewis D. Vail. Esq., State Sunday-School Sec- 
retary) to send his Adams County missionary 
over this way. There is work todo. The harvest 
is white and whitening. The field is between 
Chambersburg and Gettysburg, just adjoining 
the little estate of the late Elon. Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, only 1,800 acres in extent. I have been 
here two Sabbaths. We have used the dancing 
platform, near the hotel here, for Sunday- 
school purposes. We gathered the children 
from the neighborhood, seated them around 
the platform, while the weather-beaten boards 
served us for ablackboard. The ten-pin alley 
is located side by side with the dancing floor. 
While the balls, rolling over the floor and 
among the pins, made music for the Devil, we 
started in with 


“Jesus the water of life will give.” 
It was 


Ten-Pin Alley vs. Sunday-School, 
and it was not long before the “rollers for the 
Devil” slunk away. ‘Then we gave our voices 
to the mountain breeze, and spent an-hour- 
and-a-half with Jesus on the mountain, Thus 
we planted the banner of King Jesus on Satan’s 
own ground. Before another Sabbath I shall 
be far away from here. I repeat, therefore, 
tell brother Vail to stir up Adams County, for 
the cry is, ‘‘Come over and help us.’”’ We 
want a Sunday-school here. From fifty to 
seventy-five children can be gathered right 
around. 

Demons through Drink. 

I said the field was white. A young man, 
not outof his teens, named after the first mur- 
derer, Cain, quarrelled with a fellow-man and 
cut him terribly eight times with a large knife, 
so that he may die. Another demon of drink, 
went to a house in the mountain where a wo- 
man was dead and laid out for burial. Thera 
Was no man about, and this demon, who al- 
ways ‘“‘drank like a gentleman,”’ lifted her up 
in a corner of the room and cursed and swore 
at her because she would not dance! (Talk 
about heathen lands!) 

License Laws. 

The hotel here is kept according to law. 
That is, they have a license hanging up in the 
room! But a boy can get his drink and have 
his bottle filled. A confirmed drunkard, if 
he bas money, can get his dram. Gentle-men, 
ex-sheriffs from surrounding towns, and other 
Sabbath-breakers, can get all they want on 
Sunday. 


The Terrible Slavery. 


A brother of one of the leading clergymen 
of New York city had his wants supplied 





The nephew of the late Hon, Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, who has all this vast property offered to 
him if he will keep sober, cannot resist the 
temptation. After refraining for three months, 
away he goes! and for the damning drink he 
barters away not only these 1,800 acres, but 
his own soul. And one who helps sell it is 
the landlord’s own boy, of about fourteen years, 
while several other interesting, intelligent 
children are in the midst of such an atmo- 
sphere all the time. 

How long, O, Lord! how long? And. now, 
my dear brother in the Pennsylvania State 
Sunday-school work, is not this a field for 
work? Doubtless there are many more like 
it. Ifso, shall we not all, in city and country, 
do what we can to send forth the laborers to 
till it? This is the prayer of yours, D. 


a <2 


Questions and Answers. 


N the published proceedings of the last 

Sangamon County, Illinois, Sunday-School 
Convention, unusual attention was given to 
the asking and answering of Sunday-school 
questions. We group a number of these toge- 
ther, as likely to be interesting and instruc- 
tive in many other fields of labor. Itis but 
right to say that all the answers were not en- 
dorsed by the Convention, but on many of 
the topics special resolutions were declared, 
expressive of the united mind of the delegates, 


Various Questions. 


What shall I do with a son who don’t want 
to go to school; he is 17 years of age? Ans.— 
Go to Sunday-school yourself; have his mother 
and the rest of the family go. If parents take 
an interest inthe Sunday-school, the boys will 
be apt to. 

Are monthly concerts good substitutes for 
the regular Sunday morning exercises? Ans, 
—No. Have them in the afternoon or even- 
ing. 

Is a library better than papers for a Sunday- 
school? Ans.—In a church school, yes. Ina 
mission school, no. 

What is the best means of securing the in- 
rest and attendance of church members in the 
Sunday-school? Ans.—Get a little fire into 
yourself, get Sunday-school on the brain, and 
impart your enthusiasm to others. 

What is the best way to organize a Sunday- 
school where there are neither teachers, nor 
children who are under 18 years of age? Ans. 
—Take the old men and women in. 

What shall be done to awaken interest in an 
infant class? Ans.—Get a teacher that takes 
an interest in it. Children are interested in 
what their elders do. 

What is to be done when a child comes to 
Sunday-school late, and tells the teacher it 
would come sooner ‘if pa would let me?” 
Ans.—Go to your closet and then go and see 
“c pa.’? 

Is it beneficial to a Sunday-school to have a 
library? Ans.—Yes, except in a mission 
school. 


On What Does Success Depend? 


First, on God. Second, on earnest, punctual 
workers. 

In God, is my only hope of success, 

On God and working Christians. 

I think our success depends entirely and 
only, on our asking for help and God’s giving 
it. 

Our success depends upon those men who 
work to please Christ, 

On God and ourselves. 





On God. 

First, on God. Second, on earnest prayer. 
Third, hard study. Fourth, pleasant looks. 

Prayer. 

Love to God and love to man, reduced to 
practice. 

Entire submission to God’s will. 

On entire sanctification to God, in all the 
churches, 

On the sincere devoted Christian aided by 
God. 

Success does not depend on the formal or- 
der of the church. 

On the motives of those engaged in the work. 

On God and his truth, and next love to God 
and man. 

On God and on love to Jesus and children, 
and work as if each Sunday should be the last. 

On God and energetic Christian teachers. 

First, on God. Second, on punctual teachers 
and scholars. Third, a good superintendent, 


How to Overcome Difficulties. 


Q. How may difficulties be overcome? 

A. All difficulties may be overcome if you 
make the intereststrong enough. Read about 
the duties of Christians to one another. 

Q. Ought parents tosend children to Sunday- 
school when the state of the weather is such 
that their lives would be endangered ? 

A. It is a question when that time comes. 
But if everit does, then do not send them, 
But it is difficult to say when that ever occurs. 

Q. What is to be done where there are none 
suitable for superintendent or teachers, but 
there are plenty of children? 

A. There must be somebody near at hand. 
Import them. If there is such a case, let it 
be known to some Christians in the neighbor- 
ing district. If you can’t find but one, make 
hin? go and teach. 

There are many difficulties if we look no 
higher than man, but they will disappear if we 
put our implicit confidence in God. Prayer 
will overcome all difficulties, 

Visit the parents, hold mass meetings and 
appeal to the parents for their children. 

First attend the school yourself every Lord’s 
day, thenask your neighbors to come. 


When Shall We Graduate? 


The Convention handed in written answers 
to the question: At what age should Sunday- 
school scholars graduate ? 

ANSWERS.—When they attain to that age 
when it becomes impossible, on account of na- 
tural infirmities for them to attend the Sab- 
bath-school. 

When they shall have finished their labor on 
earth. 

When they are too old to attend other ser- 
vices. 

When they are called to a better world. 

At the age when they arrive at a thorough 
and correct knowledge of the science of Chris- 
tianity. 

The time when they are to graduate, depends 
on how long they are permitted to live. Gradu- 
ate down at the “ river.’ 

When there is nothing more to learn or do. 

When Christ calls them home. 

When they have learned all they can in the 
school. . 

At three score and ten. 

When they have learned all things, new and 
old, contained in God’s Word. 

Sunday-school scholars should graduate 
only when life’s weary journey ends, 

Graduate when called home. 

When they are too old to learn, 
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They can never graduate. 

Never unless to become teachers. 

There is no discharge in this war. 

Each one just at that age when the Great 
Teacher gives the diplomas, ‘‘ well done, come 
up higher.” 


“Work, for the night is coming, 
Work through the morning hours; 

Work while the dew is falling, 
Work midst springing flowers. 

Work when the days grow brighter, 
Work in the glowing sun; 

Work, for the night is coming 
When man’s work is done.”’ 


Miscellaneous Questions, 


Q. Is it better to go to Sunday-school half 
an hour late, than not at all? 

A. Yes, but promptness should be the rule. 

Q. Is it necessary to havea report of atten- 
dance made every Sabbath? 

A. Itis desirable to have a report of the at- 
tendance every Sabbath? 

Q. Would you always assign lessons by 
topics? 

A. Itis always necessary to have some point 
to which to direct the attention of the children. 

Q. What time should be devoted to singing? 

A. Good singing is one of the prime items 
of success in a Sunday-school, and should 
have as much time given toit as to other exer- 
cises. 

Q. Do not teachers depend too much on 
text books or question books? 

A. They should be used as helps, not as per- 
manent supports. 

Q. What is the best and most successful 
method of keeping up the finances of the 
school? 

A. Have a good, well conducted festival, now 
and then. 

Q. What would you do with a green super- 
intendent, who has been voted into office on 
account of his good qualities, and not his quali- 
fications? 

A. Fortunate school! Happy superinten- 
dent! Better green than dead, 

Q. Should personal appeals to pupils, be 
made in the class or in private, as a general 
rule? Should every opening for a personal 
appeal, be considered an opportunity? 

A. I think not. The best rule is to meet 
these persons by themselves, 

Q. How is the lack of interest on the part of 
teachers to be overcome ? 

A. By taking interest yourself. 


“What though scoffers say your work is in vain, 
And scoffing ask, where is your gain? 

Such scoffers die and are forgot— 

Work done for God, it dieth not. 

Press on, press on, no doubt nor fear, 

From age to age, his voice shall cheer; 

Though we may die and be forgot, 

Work done for God, it dieth not. 

Q. What is the best mode of teaching in Sab- 
bath-school ? 

A. With such earnestness as arises only 
from the feeling that on the manner in which 
you present the truth to-day, may hang the 
eternal welfare of your scholars. 

Q. Why can we not all fast and pray on 
Sunday ? 

A. You can and you ought to, if it would fit 
you any better for your work. 

The Superintendent and the School. 

Q. Upon whom does the success of the Sab- 
bath-school most depend, the superintendent 
or the teachers ? 

A. The responsibility rests on all, but most 
upon the teachers. 





Q. Is it not profitable for a superintendent 
to make a closing address of a few minutes ? 

A. Yes, if head and heart are full of the 
lesson. 

Q. How can a school get rid of a bigoted su- 
perintendent, who has been elected for a year? 

A. Let the school meetand pray for his con- 
version, and thus rid themselves of his bigo- 
try. 

Q. If the object is to get the most suitable 
person for a superintendent, why not some- 
times select females ? 

A. Why not? 

Q. How should the superintendent act to- 
wards the unwilling parents of willing chil- 
dren? 

A. Without counseling resistance to the 
authority of the parent, try to win them pray- 
erfully, kindly. 

Q. What numberof scholars should be placed 
in a class under ordinary circumstances ? 

A. Six, if that number can all be kept inte- 
rested. 

Q. Should elderly people be put in the same 
classes with children? 

A. Under some circumstances it might be 
best, but perhaps ordinarily, it would not an- 
swer. 

Q. Would you teach a Bible class in the 
same room with other classes? 

A. Yes, if the class is not too large for 
teacher and scholars to hear each other amidst 
the hum of other voices. 

Q. What class would you give to your best 
teacher ? 

A. The infant class. More than usual skill 
and tact are necessary in adapting truth to the 
minds of young children. 

a 


Too Much. 


HERE is asense in which teachers at- 

tempt too much. There is a standard 
of attainments, and measurements of pro- 
gress, that has obtained widely among pu- 
pils, parents, and teachers which depre- 
ciates instruction widely and seriously. 

If the prevailing ideas, in the old-time 
school, were reduced toa theory, it would 
look something like this, absurd though it 
appears, when concisely stated. The mind 
of the pupil is a passive receptacle of facts 
and formulas, and is educated in the pro- 
portion that itis filled; or, from another 
standpoint, the mind is a sieve through 
which dry words, like sand, must be poured 
continuously. The measureofthe teacher’s 
merit is his ability to pour in, the measure 
of the pupil’s advancement his power to 
receive,—how many pages passed over, how 
many words riddled through the brains, 
how much memorized within a given time. 

Under this process, what wonder if we 
have dyspeptics, dolts, and every variety 
of chronic mental disease and deformity ? 
Such must necessarily be the rule, not the 
exception, in this blind gormandizing. 
Health, strength, and amplitude of mental 
and moral manhood never result from 
cramming, with no reference to quantity 
and quality and adaptation of proper quan- 
tities and qualities. Milk for babes; strong 
meat for adults. Good digestion, too, is 
quite as important as wise and well-timed 
feeding. 

Education, which is another term for 
right development, as a process, must be 





—— 


natural, gradual, complete at every step. 
‘‘Nothing so prolific as a few things well 
learned,’’ is a proverb well worth heeding. 
You put into the hand ofa pupil the keen 
blade that shall enable him to cut the Gor- 
dian knot in every science, when you have 
given him a mastery of fundamental prin- 
ciples, and a mastery of his own self-activi- 
ties. Not a memory to retain and repeat 
verbatim the contents of an encyclopedia, 
but the power to interpret and express at 
every step, in every subject, in the light of 
underlying principles,—this is the test and 
aim of scholarship. To this end it is the 
teacher’s duty to stimulate and guide, but 
not to carry his pupil; help to self-help. 
Inspiration is the best part of instruction. 
Kindle the scholarly spirit and you insure - 
conquest. A real victory, a conscious, ac- 
tual mastery of subject-matter, is the only 
ground and measure of solid attainments 
and the genuine love of learning that shall 
sustain in future struggles and conquests. 
The true scholar rejoices to meet and mas- 
ter difficulties. These are his blessings. 
He gathers strength in every struggle. He 
glories in the bloodless battles that add to 
his own conscious worth and power. He 
began by doing everything well; he goes 
on to complete every step he undertakes, 
before he attempts the next; he masters, 
because he has mastered—the habit ensures 
perpetual victory. A little well done is 
better than much ill done. Solid are better 
than superficial attainments.—Journal of 
Education, Missouri. 
ODO 


Sunday-School Gntelligence. 


[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
part of the wide field.1] 





Maine—State Sunday=School Convention. 
—We have received the official announcement 
that the Maine State Sunday-School Conven- 
tion will be held in the city of Bath on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, September 
13th, 14th, and 15th. B. F. Jacobs, of Chicago, 
J. S. Ostrander, of New York, and E, G. Por- 
ter, of Lexington, Massachusetts, are expected 
to be present. 





Chicago.—Through an omission in proof- 
reading we were led into the error a week or 
two since, of reporting two German Sunday- 
schools in Chicago, and a third about to be 
organized. Most of our readers, Western 
readers at any rate, doubtless supplied for 
themselves the omitted word ‘“ Baptist,’’ or 
‘“‘Methodist.”’ Our item should have read 
‘“‘German Baptist’? schools. We have since 
received statistics of the denominational and 
union work in Chicago, which we shall early 
lay before our readers. 





Presentation to Stephen Paxson— 


PETERSBURG, MENARD Co., ILLS., 
August 25, 1870. 


Editor Sunday-School Times—Dear Sir :— 
Below I hand you copy ofa letter presented 
to Stephen Paxson, the veteran Missionary of 
the American Sunday-School Union, begging 
him to accept a beautiful silver headed cane, 
I will thank you to publish the letter in your 
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valuable paper at as early a date as possible, 
and oblige Yours truly, 


JAMES W. FRACKELTON. 


(Copy of Letter.) 


PETERSBURG, August 23, 1870. 
STEPHEN PAXSON, Esq.—Dear Brother: 

A few of your friends, members of Menard County 
Sabbath-School Teachers’ Association, appreciating 
the valuable aid you have rendered them in their 
last and previous conventions, and knowing also 
of your past labors in the same great cause, the 
fruits of which eternity alone can reveal, would ask 
you to accept this silver-headed cane, with its in- 
acription: ‘ Presented to Stephen Paxson by the Me- 
nard County Sunday-School Teachers’ Association,” 
as a token of their affection for you. Hoping that 
it will be a support for you in your old age,and 
praying that you may be long spared to use it, and 
to labor in the cause of Sabbath-schools, we are 
yours traternally, JAMES W. FRACKELTON, 

BSec’y of Menard Co. 8. S. Teachers’ Ass’n, 
(In behalf of donors.) 





The Morris County Sunday=-School Ccele= 
bration—Memorial Arrangements—Tribute 
of Respect.—In view of thesad loss which the 
whole Sunday-school cause in Morris county 
has experienced in the death of the late Hon. 
George T. Cobb, the Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the forthcoming Denville celebration 
have issued the following instructions, which 
we extract from their circular: 

The heavy affliction which has suddenly 
fallen upon us, in the death of our loved Pre- 
sident, causes sadness to pervade all hearts. 
His joyous face and cheerful voice will be 
constantly missed uj,on that day. It is meet 
that we one and all unite in some special evi- 
dence of our regard for his memory. Each 
scholar, therefore, will wear a black bow, two 
inches in length by three-quarters in width, 
upon the left breast; each teacher and super- 
intendent will wear a band of crape two inches 
wide, upon the left arm. Banners and large 
flags will be draped in mourning. 

Special allusion will be made in the addresses 
to the life and services of our late President. 

In adiition to hymns already issued, the 
Committee have ordered printed a favorite 
hymn of Mr. Cobb's, which he gave out to be 
sung the last time that he acted as superinten- 
dent of the Sabbath-school of the Methodist 
Episcopal church of Morristown, upon the 
Sabbath previous to his departure for White 
Sulphur Springs. 

Good night! Good night! till we meet in the morn- 
ing, 
Far iene this fleeting shore, 
To endless joy in a moment awaking, 
Then we'll sleep no more, 
Chorus, 
Where the pearly gates will never, never close, 
And the tree of life its dewy shadow throws: 


Where the ransomed ones in love repose, 
Oar glorious home shall be. 


It will be distributed at an early day, and will 
be sung as the closing hymn at Denville. 

Mr. George Shepard Page, of Stanley, is 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 





Amissville, Virginia—A Sunday-School 
Celebration.—In accordance witb wel] plan- 
ned and perfected arrangements, several Sun- 
day-schools, belonging to this place, and to 
the neighboring towns of Sperryville and 
Jeffersonton, united in a grand Sunday-school 
Basket Celebration, in a beautiful grove, near 
Amissville, on the 18th of August. A proces- 
sion, with banners and badges marched to the 
grove, and arriving there countermarched to 
the music of welcome songs, sung by hun- 





dreds of happy children. When all were seat- 
ed in the grove, such a grand chorus of chil- 
dren’s voices went up, as made the very 
woods ring with the praises of Jesus, in the 
words of good old ‘‘Coronation.’”’ The Rev. 
W. F. Robbins offered prayer, addresses were 
made by Dr. S. H. Williams, of Baltimore; 
Theodore Davidson, E<q., of Jeffersonton, and 
Edward Wayman, of Rappahannock County. 
The little ones sang, and some of the scholars 
made addresses—after which all were dismiss- 
ed to the innocent sports and enjoyments of 
the day. The whole occasion was delightful. 
Proper closing exercises concluded the proceed- 
ings. ‘*‘When shall we meet again?’ was 
sweetly sung, and the Rev. W. F Robbins 
dismissed the assembled mass after fitting 
words of encouragement and congratulation. 
We are of opinion here that efforts ex pended 
in this way in behalf of the children are well 
spent, and do good to the cause and to all who 
are interested in it. W. 





Niagara District Institute.—Perhaps your 
large circle of readers will be interested in a 
few words in regard to this enthusiastic gather- 
ing, brought together by the call of the execu- 
tive committee through the medium of the at- 
tractive programme you were pleased to notice 
in your late ixsue. It commenced its sessions 
in Tonawanda, New York, August 9th, and 
continued through two days, It was charac- 
terized throughout with great earnestness and 
deep spiritual interest, and cannot fail in 
greatly advancing Sunday-school work in the 
district. It was ably conducted by Rev. Wm. 
Scism, who is full of zeal and enthusiasm in 
the work. The district was represented by 
over 100 delegates, who came up from all quar- 
ters to this semi-annual feast, full of earnest 
spiritual expectancy, and none were disap- 
pointed. Theopening session was marked for 
its deep spiritual interest, which increased 
throughout each session, 

The citizens of Tonawanda showed their in- 
terest in the work by their hearty support in 
filling the church at each session, and in cor- 
dially receiving and bountifully entertaining 
the Jarge number present. 

Niagara District is waking up to the vast 
importance of this great work, and a good re- 
port may be expected from this section in the 
future. J. B.A. 





The Cincinnati Union Bethel.—This in- 
stitution is located on the public landing, be- 
tween Sycamore Street and Broadway. The 
frontage is 75 feet, back 200 feet to Yateman 
Street. The property, with the building, cost 
$80,000, with an indebtedness of $10,000 or 
$12,000. The Sabbath-school room is 88 feet by 
75 in width, and is complete in all its arrange- 
ments, with a capacity to seat three thousand 
scholars and teachers. The Union Bethel has 
seven special departments, in the charge of 
the Rev. Thos. Lee, superintendent. 

The first is an undenominational church, 
now consisting of 200 members, mostly boat- 
men and their families, and the poor who 
would not be gathered into our city churches, 

The Sunday-school department embraces 
over 2,500 scholars and 100 teachers. The four 
infant-classes number 200 scholars each. The 
‘* mothers’ class’? has 200 members with two 
teachers. 

The third department embraces the River 
Mission, visitation of boats in port and the 
distribution of tracts and papers, and of desti- 
tute families by the superintendent and the 
** Ladies’ Aid Society.”’ 





Fourth, is the reading-room and circulating 
library, now consisting of 500 volumes, chiefly 
used by members of the church and resident 
adults. 

Fifth, the dining-hall, where cheap and 
wholesome food is provided at cost. About 
300 persons daily enjoy these advantages. 

Sixth, is the homeless news-boys’ free lodg- 
ings, and meals at 10 cents, 

Seventh, is the relief department, visiting 
the poor, distributing clothing and food, and 
bringing the consolations of religion to the 
sick and dying. 

The entire income of the Union Bethel, to 
sustain its varied and important operations, 
was only $7,000, derived from subscriptions. 
Of this amount near $4,000 was expended in 
the relief department. 





Sangamon County, Ill.—The annual Con- 
vention of the Sangamon County Sunday- 
School Association, will be held September 
13th and 14th, in the First Baptist Church of 
Springfield. The programme before us pre- 


sents an array of practical and pressing mat-. 


ters to be discussed. Special room is allowed 
for questions and answers by the delegates, 
which have always formed an unusually inte- 
resting feature of their county Conventions, 





Boston, Mass.—The Boston Sunday-school 
and Missionary Society, under the direction of 
the Methodist Episcopal churches in Boston, 
is prospering greatly. The Society has three 
missions in successful operation, which will 
become important centres of Christian influ- 
ence and power. 





Iowa.—In Davenport there is a single mis- 
sion-school having 219 children, and all of them 
have infidel parents. It is in the heart of a 
German settlement, and is conducted with abi- 
lity and tact. 





The Hotel Sunday-School.—Going about 
twenty miles, the Sunday-school missionary 
came to Fort W. New settlers were just be- 
ginning to flockinthere. The fort would pro- 
tect them from the Indians, and many were 
finding ‘‘homes’”’ near it. The missionary 
found over thirty children and about fifty 
adults that needed Sunday-school instruction. 
A difficulty presented itself—there was no suit- 
able room. This was mentioned to the hotel 
keeper. ‘* Why,” said he, **you can have my 
sitting room or narlor, any part of my house 
you need, I am not a professor; may be I 
ought to be. But you must get a Sunday- 
school at any rate.’”?’ A Sunday-school of about 
thirty scholars was formed in one of the rooms 
of the hotel. A part of the library was given, 
and the rest paid for. It prospered, grew 
larger every month, and was blessed of God. 
Soon after it was removed to the new school- 
house, then to a little church, and finally di- 
vided into four schools in as many different 
churches, all growing out of the one school in 
the hotel; and P city, with 4,000 popula- 
tion, now thanks the Society that planted the 
gospel banner so early in their town. 

When the American Sunday-School Union 
began the missionary operations in W -, in 
1843, there were but 65 Sunday-schools, with 
about 2,500 scholars, in the entire State. In 
tifteen years it organized, through its mission- 
aries, 924 schools, and gathered in 19,500 obil- 
dren; laid the foundation for more than fifty 
churches of differeut denominations, that have 
since grown out of its labors.—The Sunday- 
School World. 
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Books. 


Woon's ANIMAL KINGDoM. One volume, Impe- 
rial octavo, pp. 800. Edited by the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A., F. L. S., author of “Wood's Natu- 
ral History,” *“*‘ Homes Without Hands,” “Bible 
Animals,” &., &. Complete edition. London 
and Boston: H. A. Brown & Co. This is truly 
@ superb volume, mechanically and artis‘ically. 
As a contribution to the study of natural science 
it will take a deservedly high place, The author’s 
reputation in similar studies is well known in 
Europe and America, His efforts at adapting the 
science of Natural History to the comprehension 
of the common,as distinguished from the scientific 
mind, have been most praiseworthy, and deserve 
to be universally appreciated, In the work before 
us the fullest and most perfect illustration and de- 
scription of the animal kingdom, beginning with 
man, is undertaken, and with such success as to 
merit the high encomiums which have been pass- 
ed upon it in learned circles, One does not need 
to have an interest excited in such works, It is in- 
bred. From earliest youth, who bas not loved to 
read and to hear about animal nature and life? 
The natural taste for such stvedies, if rightly cul- 
tivated and fed, would save multitudes of our 
youth from the dissipating effects of exciting fic- 
tions. The work before us is admirably fitted to 
serve this usefulend., It is notadry classification 
of genera and species, nor a learned treasury of 
scientific statements and descriptions, expressed 
in almost unintelligible technicalities, but has 
been studiously weeded of these objections, for the 
ordinary reader, and made delightfully clear and 
plain, while the dignity and accuracy of science 
have at the same time been sedulously preserved. 
The author’s own statement on this point, taken 
from the introduction, will be appreciated hy 
general readers. He says: “‘ Owing to the inordi- 
nate use of pseudo-classical phraseology the fasci- 
nating study of animal life has been too long c: n- 
sidered as a profession, or a science restricted toa 
favored few, and interdicted to the many until 
they have undergone along apprenticeship to iis 
preliminary formule. So deeply rooted is this 
idea that the popular notion of a scientific man is 
of one who possesses a fund of words. and not of 
one who has gathered a mass of ideas. There is 
really not the least reason why any one of ordi- 
nary capabilities and moderate memory should 
not be acquainted with the general outlines of 
zoology, and possess some knowledge of the repre- 
sentative animals which serve as types of each 
group, tribe or family; for when relieved of the 
cumbersome diction with which it is embarrassed, 
the study of animal life can be brought within the 
comprehension of all who care to examine the 
myriad varieties of form and color with which the 
Almighty clothes His living poems.’”’ We shall 
not add more, except to say that this large volume 
would bea household prize and treasure in any 
home, Its many and fascinating anecdotes of ani- 
mals, with the accompanying splendid pictures, of 
which there are 500, will charm the young, anil its 
fall descriptions will inform and enrich all classes 
of readers. The work is sold by subscription only, 
and we are greatly mistaken i! agents who under- 
take its sale throughout this country will not find 
a@ ready and appreciative reception in every loca- 
lity. Application for territory should be made to 
H. A. Brown & Co., 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 

Tus COMPLETE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 
Illustrated Household Edition. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. In addition to the three styles in 
which Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. already publish 
the works of Mr. Dickens, they are now publishing 
@ fourth, under a special arrangement made with 
the author not long before his decease. This edi- 
tion is similar in size and shape with the popular 
household editions of the works of George Eliot, 
Cnarles Reade, and the Thackerays, but we think 
surpasses them in the choice of binding material. 
It is in fact almost faultless in its simple neatness, 
The type is not large, but clear, and clearly im- 
printed. Added tothe mechanical beauty are the 
fine illustrations, sixteen in nuinber in each vo- 
lume, drawn by Mr.S, Eytinge, Jr. Of these illus- 
trations Mr. Dickens says, “They are remarkable 
for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for 








character, a most agreeable absence of exaggera- 
tion, and a general modesty and propriety which 
Igreatly like.” Taken altogether, this edition is the 
most comely, convenient, and cheap in the mar- 
ket, and will be a general favorite. It will becom- 
prised in fourteen volumes, which will be publish- 
ed ii quick succession, The four already out are 
“Nicholas Nickelby,’’ ‘‘Dombey & Son,” “Our 
Mutual Friend,” and *“* Bleak House.” 

THE NEw TimotTHy. By Wm. M. Baker. New 
York: Hurper & Brothers. A story purporting to 
be a novel, yet a novel of a very peculiar kina, the 
leading hero being a young clergyman, fresh from 
the Seminary, and just entered upon his labors, 
and the leading themes being those of religious 
life upon a southern plantation, as plantations 
were before the war. The pictures of life among 
the negroes are particularly graphic. The descrip- 
tion of a religious service at the house of a south- 
ern planter bears unmistakable evidence of being 
drawn from the life, and we can bear testimony 
that the picture is not overdrawn, as we have seen 
its counterpart again and again in former years. 

THE PRINCES OF ART: Painters, Sculptors, and 
Engravers, One volume, 12mo. pp. 340. With por- 
traits. Translated from the French, by Mrs. 8S. R. 
Urbino. Boston: Lee & Shepard. There is in most 
cultivated minds a real fascination in all that be- 
longs to the realm of the fine arts, and especially 
in those departments which include the works of 
the painter the architect and the sculptor. The 
stories of the old masters, and of their maste1e 
pleces justiy form some of the most interesting 
chapters in human history. We have many of 
these stories pleasantly reproduced for usin the 
pages of this book. More than twenty of the old 
painters are introduced to us, and the record of 
their struggles and triumphs unfolded. It is a 
truly rich collection of biographical mosaics. We 
commend the book as stimulating tosome of the 
best ambitions of the young, and as instructive 
and informing forall. It is handsomely got up by 
the publishers. For sale in Philadelphia by Claz- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF REV. F. W. ROBERTSON. 
Edited by Stopford A. Brooke. Popular Edition. 
With fine steel portrait. 1 vol., pp. xxii., 352, 359. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. This volume is the 
complement of the two lately issued by the Boston 
publishers, and noticed by us, containing the Ser- 
mons and Lectures of the late F. W. Robertson. 
These three volumes make the only absolutely 
complete edition in the market. They are published 
by special arrangement with Mr. Robertson’s lite- 
rary executor, and contain more than fifty dis- 
courses not included in any other edition. The 
price, $1a volume, must certainly be at, if not be- 
low, the cost of production. No opportunity has 
ever been offered so tempting for the wide-spread 
reading and possession of these remarkable writ- 
ings. Our estimate of the Life and Letters was 
givenin this column two weeks since, 

THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. By Edward P. Hings- 
ton. New York: Harper & Brothers. Mr. Hings- 
ton was for sqme years ‘“‘manager’” for Artemus 
Ward, and in this volume he has given reminis- 
cences of the ‘“‘the genial showman,” and pic- 
tures of a showman’'s life in this western 
world, The book is a very entertaining one, 
full of anecdote and of picturesque description, and 
will be to many readers acurious revelation of the 
kind of life led by those whose profession it is to 
amuse the public, 

Hours At HoME. September. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Company. In November, the “Hours at 
Home” will appear in an enlarged form, illustrated, 
and otherwise improved, and with a new name— 
“Scribner's Monthly.” Dr. J. G. Holland will edit 
it, and the best writers procurable in this country 
and Great Britain will be employed upon it. The 
terms of subscription will not bechanged. Already 
one of the brightest and best of our good month- 
lies, we may expect that under its new form and 
management it will be increasingly good and 
popular, $3a year. 

Every SATURDAY. Monthly Part for August. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. Many of our readers, 
doubtless, have seen this splendid journal in its 
weekly parts, aud know something of its attrac- 
tiveness. By putting several numbers together, 
however, One is more impressed with the wealth 
of its pictorial beauty. For instance, during Au- 





gust, we find over forty fine illustrations, many of 
them full-page—to say nothing of the splendid 
double-page supplements. The journal is a credit 
to American enterprise, and seems to be conduct- 
ed on a scale of liberality that is truly like Ameri- 
can enterprise, 

THE EcLEectTic MAGAZINE, of Foreign Literature 
Science, and Art. September. New York: W. H. 


_ Bidwell, editor; ZH. R. Pelion, publisher. A fine 


stipple engraving of the French dramatist Moliere 
makes the frontispiece this month, The table of 
contents is richas usual, leading off with an im- 
portant article from the British Review on the 
Council of the Vatican. The Eclectic is always 
valuable and interesting. Yearly subscription, $5, 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL. Monthly Part for August, 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. This journal 
of art, science and literature fully maintains its 
interest and attractiveness, Weekly parts 10 cts, 

BLACKWOOD’s EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. August, 
New York: The Leonard Scott Publishing Company, 
Contents: 1. Who Painted the Great Murillo de la 
Merced? 2, New Books; 3. Earl's Dene—Part X.; 
4. About What the Old Egyptians Knew; 5. The 
Wishes of & Dumb Waiter; 6. Lady Fair; 7. The 
Greek Massacre, $4a year. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. September. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. H. W. Longfellow, Bayard 
Taylor, Kate Field and Lucy Larcom contribute 
this month to the Atlantic’s attractions, $4 a year, 

HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. September. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. “The Mediterra- 
nean of the Pacific,” ‘‘South-Coast Saunterings in 
England,” “*‘ Among the Peaches,” and “ Frederick 
the Great,” form the leading illustrated papers of 
the month. Harper continues fresh and full as 
ever. $4a year. 

THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE. For Young People, 
September. New York: Hurd & Houghton ; Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; H. O. Houghton & Co. In size and 
style and general contents “* The Riverside” is con- 
fessedly among the foremost of our American ju- 
veniles, and it well deserves the substantial suc- 
cess it has met. We heartily commend it for the 
home and family, It is not so solid as to be dull 
for youthful readers, nor so entertaining as to be 
weak and vapidtoany. $2.50 a year. 

OuR MONTHLY. September. Cincinnati: Sutton & 
Scott. A religious and literary magazine of consi- 
derable merit, and conducted with ability. We no- 
tice among its contributors this month Professor 
Henry Smith, D. D., Prof. James C. Moffat, D.D., 
Rev. James Eells, D.D., Prof.W. M. Blackburn,D.D., 
and other noted Presbyterian divines. It promises 
to be one of our best religious monthlies. $3 a year. 

HARPER'S WEEKLY for September 3d contains 
one of the best maps of the European war-field that 
has yet appeared in newspaper form, It is a bird's 
eye view, and enables one to geta clear idea of the 
localities and movements of the contending armies. 


THE TECHNOLOGIST. September. New York: 
Industrial Publication Company.: This new journal 
gives gratifying evidence of its substantial success 
in the evident increase of its value month after 
month, It embraces a wide field of practical in- 
quiry, and affords to the community an unusually 
full and trustworthy medium of information on 
all topics bearing on mechanical interests, $2 a 
year, 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER; THE BIBLICAL 
TREASURY; THE BIBLE CLASS AND YOUTH'S MA- 
GAZINE, and THE CHILD’Ss OWN MAGAZINE, are 
four va'uable English publications which Sunday- 
school teachers and parents may order direct of 
the publishers and find helpful and interesting for 
themselves and their families. London: Sunday- 
School Union. 

THE OPEN Door of Justification by Faith: A 
Plea for the Truth, Philadelphia: 109 North Tenth 
Street. This little tract is a dissent from the views 
of the more conservative members of the Society 
of Friends, as expressed in a circular letter put 
forth by the last Yearly Meeting of Friends in Phi- 
ladelphia. It holds to the more advanced views 
of Christian work as acted upon generally by 
Evangelical Christians in all the denominations, 
It fully sympathizes on the Sabbath-school ques- 
tion with the writer in The Times of two weeks’ 
since, who reviewed the position of the ‘circular 
letter,’”’ and also with the views of the North Caro- 
lina Friend, who speaks in our columns this week 
briefly but carnestly and to the point, 
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Adbertising Department. 





Onder this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
Tt ts our purpose and determination not to admit into 
& anything of an objectionable character, under any 
ctroumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








MARCY’S SCIOPTICON, 


FOR 


PICTORIAL REPRESENTATIONS. 





This new and ingenious instrument is the most 
admirable arrangement we have ever seen for im- 
pressing the mind with the truths of Sacred His- 
tory through pictorial representations of the event- 
ful scenes recorded in the Old and New Testament. 

The Sciopticon is a greatly improved form of Magic 
Lantern, so constructed as to produce finer pictures 
than any other inexpensive instrument that has 
yet been invented. We have made a practical test 
of its superior qualities, and do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it without an equal,as far as our know- 
ledge of such instruments extends. 

Superintendents and others who appreciate the 
importance of Visible Illustration for the purpose 
of imparting Scripture truth, will welcome this 
new appliance, and will be glad to employ a means 
of instructive entertainment so impressive to the 
young. 

The Sciopticon is admirably calculated, not only 
for Sunday-school, but for home entertainments, 
as it is so easily managed that any one can operate 
it, after a little practice, with charming effect. 

Circular, giving fuller description, will be sent 
on receipt of stamp for postage. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Subbath-School Superintendents 


Clergymen, Superintendents, Teachers, Commit- 
tees and others, on application, will receive gratis, 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
OF 


Sabbath-School Books 


Containing a List of New and Select Books, 
Published within fifteen months previous to Janu- 
ary Ist, 1870; also, a Catalogue comprising over 
tw -two hundred volumes of books which are ge- 
neral selected and admitted into Sabbath- 
School Libraries of all denominations. These Cata- 
logues, descriptive as far as possible, will be found 
of great assistance in making selections, and a va- 
luable medium of reference, 

A Complete Assortment of Sabbath-School 
Books and Sabbath-School Requisites. 
All New Books received as soon as published. 

When entrusted with the selection of Libraries, 
eare will be taken to select the best books, and any 
volumes that do not prove satisfactory, after exa- 
mination, may be exchanged. Lists priced, and 
information furnished promptly. Address, 


ALFRED MARTIEN, 


Wholesale Sabbath-School Bookseller, 
1214 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ELIGIOUS, TEMPERATE AND 

INDUSTRIOUS YOUNG MEN and 

WOMEN can earn $5.00 to $15.00 per day. 
No capital required. Address, 

J. H. HOUGHTON, 
Business Director, 
“RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK,” 
703 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BELLEVUE INSTITUTE, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Attleboro’, Bucks County, Pa. 


The next School Year commences September 5th. 
For Catalogues and particulars, address, 


W. T. SEAL, Principal. 





HOW TO USE 
THE BLACKBOARD. 


Every Superintendent and Infant-Class Teacher 
who desires to make use of 


ILLUSTRATIVE TEACHING, 
should take 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BLACKBOARD, 


as itis 


The Only Magazine in the World 


wholly devoted to this subject. 


TERMS—$1 per annum, in advance. 
numbers—post-paid—25 cents. 


: {re Bright Sid 


ONCE A MONTH, 25 Cents A YEAR. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


TWICE A MONTH, 50 Cents A YEAR, 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


EVERY WEEK, $1.00 A YEAR. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


Not less than 3 months, same rate as by the year. 


FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


To the end of the present year to new subscribers 
for the year 1871. Please mention this when you 
order. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


Large premiums for clubs. Specimen copy free. 
No continued stories. The very best writers. 


100 GOLD DOLLARS 


Now offered as prizes for short stories and poems. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


Unexcelled in beauty. The cheapest paper in the 
world. Vigorous and lively. Thoroughly Chris- 
tian. An exponent of the living world of interest 
to the young. A cultivator of that which is pure 
and elevating in fancy. A teacher of that which 
is valuable and entertaining in fact. The largest 
circulation of any children’s paper or magazine in 
the world, considering length of time published. 
Examine and see if success is an index of merit. 
Send your subscription, or order a specimen at 
once. Mention where you saw this advertisement. 
JoHN B. ALDEN & Co., Publishers, Chicago, IIl. 


SUBSCRIBE! SUBSCRIBE?! SUBSCRIBE!!! 





Specimen 








Only $25 per 100 Copies, board covers. 


THE GOLDEN PROMISE, 


A COLLECTION OF 
HYMNS and TUNES 
FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 
By T. E. PERKINS, 


Author of ‘Sabbath Carols,” ‘‘ Sunday-School Ban- 
ner,” **Songs of Salvation,” &c., &e. 





4a> Sample by mail on receipt of 30 cents, 


ECCLESTON’S 
Sunday School Record. 


In making this book, Mr. Eggleston has sought 
to combine all the items necessary to be keptina 
Sunday-school Record, with brevity and simpli- 
ba of arrangement. 

he different forms are somewhat as follows: 





1. Register of Officers, giving Date of Election, 
ames, Office, Residence, Previous relation to 
Sunday-schools, and Remarks. 


2. Teachers’ Register, giving Regular No., Date 
of Appointment, Name, Residence, Class No., 
Previous Sunday-school History and Re- 
marks, and Left School,—How and When. 


3. Scholars’ Register, giving Regular No., Date 
of Admission, Name, Age, Residence, Class 
No., Previous Membership, in what Schoo} 
and how long, Remarks, Left School,—_When 
and How. 


4. Alphabetical Index of the Class and Scholars’ 
egister. 


5. Class Register. 

6. Infant Class Register. 

7. Minutes of Sunday-school. 
8. Collection of Classes, 


The book contains about 208 pages, bound in 
a substantial manner. 


Price $1.00. Sent by mail. Address 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 


“In my hand no price I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.” 








An ingeniously made card for Sunday-sehools, 
4by 6 inches in size, consisting of three crosses, 
and neatly printed in colors, 

The middle cross contains the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” andthe other two the dying expressions of 
the malefactors who were crucified with Christ. 

Reading across the card, and including the words 
that appear on the crosses, is a beautiful poem, in 
the words of prayer, expressive of penitence, faith, 
thankfulness, deep devotion and an implicit trust 
in the ability and willingness of the Lord Jesus to 
save all who come unto him. The poem is an ap- 
propriate one for scholars to commit to memory, 

PRICE, 60 CENTS PER DOZEN, BY MALL. 
Sample for 10 cents. 


NEW MUSIC 
FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 
Happy Voices, and Echo to Happy: Voices, 


The two bound in onevolume, 60c. bds. By the 
quantity to Sabbath-schools, 50c. 


HAPPY VOICES. 


‘* In an experience of twenty-five years, 
Ihave never met with anything equal to it 
for use in Sabbath-Schools.”’ 

JOSEPH F. FOY, New York. 


ECHO TO HAPPY VOICES. 


A large majority of the Hymns and Tunes are 
new, and as a whole, are vastly superior to the con- 
tents of most of our recent collections of this cha- 
racter, which have been so severely and justly cri- 
ticised. The book will commend itself to the favor 
and patronage of the friends of Sabbath-schools.— 
N. Y. Evangelist. 

The music is of a much higher order than is 
usually found in books of its class, yet attractive 
to old and young, and easily learned. The poetry 
will bear reading and is strictly spiritual. Jesus 
is the theme throughout the book.—Religious 
Herald. 

4a5~> The volumes separately $30 per 100, 








American Tract Society, 
1408 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





H. N. THISSELL, District Secretary. 
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IMPORTANT AIDS 


FOR 


Superintendents 2 Teachers. 


_ 


BOUND VOLUME FOR 1869. 
The Sunday-School Times 


for last year contained 624 quarto pages of valuable 
material, bearing on almost every phase of the 
Sabbath-school work. The bound volume furnishes 
the most complete record of the progress of the 
eause in this land during 1869 to be found any- 
where. Practical and useful aticles on various 
Sunday-school topics apeared in its columns, The 
volume has been carefully and systematically in- 
dexed, and substantially bound in cloth. Price, $3 





New Cyclopzedia of Illustrations. 
BY REV. ELON FOSTER. 





This exceedingly valuable treasury contains the 
most carefully prepared selection of Facts, Figures, 
Quotations and Religious Anecdotes, adapted to 
the use of all who are engaged in the religious and 
moral culture of the young, that has yet been pub- 
lished in this country. Sabbath-school speakers 
will find a vast amount of available material with 
which to enforce and carry home lessons of vital 
importance to the minds of their hearers, and the 
work will be accepted everywhere as a valuable 
contribution to our Sabbath-school literature. 
Royal octavo of more than 700 pages. Cloth, $5; 
leather, $6. 





SABBATH-SCHOOL INDEX. 


This new edition of a standard work is perhaps 
the most valuable manual for superintendents and 
teachers*that has yet appeared. Almost every to- 
pic of interest to Sunday-school workers is treated 
in such a pointed and practical way as to leave 
very little unsaid that would be of lasting benefit 
to those for whom it is specially intended. If a 
teacher can have but few guide-books for self-im- 
provement, first and foremost he should secure 
** Pardee’s Sabbath-School Index.”’ Price, $1.25. 





BIBLE DICTIONARY, 


FOR 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 


BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 





While other editions of this valuable work by 
the eminent author have appeared, it would be 
difficult to conceive of one in all respects 
better adapted to the wants of the Sabbath- 
school. Being prepared by Dr. Smith from his 
larger work, it is considered accurate as regards 
statement, and sufficiently thorough for all practi- 
eal purposes. It is a fine octavo volume of 776 
pages, containing besides three maps and nume- 
rous small illustrations, sixteen full-page wood- 
cuts, and eight fine steel engravings. Price, cloth, 
$3.50; leather, $4. 





(See next column.) 





IMPORTANT AIDS. 
(CONTINUED.) 


REPORT of the NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Held at Newark, N. J., April, 1869, 





Every Superintendent, Teacher and earnest Sun- 
day-school worker should possess a copy of this 
valuable Document, containing the full report of 
the proceedings of the most important national 
gathering of its character ever held in this 
country. It abounds in useful suggestions and 
practical illustrations of value to every one en- 
gaged in the great work. Price, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1. 





BIBLE ANIMALS. - 


BY REV. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 





This beautiful work is one of the most attractive 
aids to the study of the Bible ever published. Its 
author, who occupies the foremost place among 
living writers upon Natural History, has taken up 
in its proper succession, every creature whose 
name is given in the Scriptures, and supplied so 
much ofits history as will enable the reader to un- 
derstand all the passages in which it is mentioned, 
A general account of each animal is first given, 
embracing its habits, peculiarities, mode of life, 
and where it is sought asgame, the manner in 
which it is caught; and these particulars are fol- 
lowed by special explanations (whenever required) 
of those texts in which pointed reference is made 
to it, but of which the full force cannot be gathered 
without a knowledge of Natural History. The 100 
illustrations it contains are from designs by the 
best artists, and are executed in the finest style of 
wood engraving. They have been carefully arrang- 
ed, so that each illustration explains one or more 
passages of Scripture. Royal 8vo. Price, $5. 


re ospel {jreaguyy. 


BY ROBERT MIMPRISS. 








This masterpiece of authorship surveys the 
entire ground occupied by the Four Evangelists, 
and takes up each topic with a depth of research 
and minuteness of description which makes the 
reader, as far as possible, master of the subject 
under consideration. We know of no one who has 
carefully examined this exhaustively comprehen- 
sive work, who is not delighted with the arrange- 
ment and comparison of each passage of Scrip- 
ture as it is presented for the consideration of 
the reader. Price, $3.50. 


GUIDE TO PALESTINE, 


BY REV. HENRY S. OSBORN, LL.D., 








An admirable little book containing a complete 
list of the names of all the cities, &c., of Palestine, 


“mentioned in the Scriptures, whose sites are ac- 


tually known; with their most approved pronun- 
ciations and significations, their historical interests 
and all the references to their most important 


Scriptural associations; with Lessons and Illustra-" 


tions derived from them. It has been carefully 
prepared from the latest and best authorities, and 
from personal travels and examinations, Price, 
65 cents, 


(See next column.) 
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IMPORTANT AIDS. 
(CONTINUED.) 


Life-Scenes from the Gospels. 


BY REV. GEORGE JONES. 





This is &@ most useful and important work for 
Superintendents and Teachers, and indeed for any 
one who desires to get a thorough knowledge of 
the stirring and eventful scenes that transpired in 
the time ofour Saviour. The record of each scene 
is given with such aclearness and minuteness of 
description as to throw great light on the Scripture 
narrative; indeed no one can attentively read this 
book without being more deeply impressed with 
the wonderful life and labors, as well as the trials 
and privations, of the Saviour and His band of 
chosen followers, Large 12mo, 443 pages, with 25 
illustrative engravings. Price, $2. 





SHORT STUDIES 


For Sunday-School Teachers. 
BY REV. C. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 





Some of the richest and freshest thoughts in the 
whole range of Sunday-school work are here to be 
found in beautiful, terse, sometimes odd, but always 
original and strong expression. The book abounds 
in short, pithy, sententious illustration, and has no- 
thing hackneyed in it. It is eminently suggestive, 
stimulating and refreshing, and will be a treasure 
to superintendents, teachers and workers in the 
cause. Price, $1.25. 


a 





Life-Scenes from the Old Testament. 
BY REV. GEORGE JONES. 





In the preparation of this instructive volume, 
the author brought to his aid an extensive study of 
books, added to his own personal observations in 
the countries of the Bible, and leads us over por- 
tions of Scripture history which are compara- 
tively but little explored; hence some of the chap- 
ters have a peculiar freshness, combined with a 
sacred interest; for instance, the one describing 
Abraham’s contract for the tomb-caves at Hebron, 
showing the manner in which alphabets were ori- 
ginally made, will be considered by some well 
worth the price of the book. Large 12mo, 496 pages, 
with numerous illustrations. Price, $2. 





NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, 


BY WM. SMITH, LL.D. 





A very valuable help for Sunday-school teachers 
is this New Testament History, covering as it does 
the whole ground of inquiry relative to the subject, 
and abounding in illustrations, maps, tables, charts, 
notes, indexes, &c., &c. The work is divided into 
three parts. First, an introduction, embracing the 
interval between the Old and New Testament pe- 
riods; Second, the Evangelists’ histories, harmo- 
nized and chronologically related; and Third, the 
Apostolic history, epistles, journeys, labors and 
triumphs. A desirable prize for any student of the 
Bible. Price, $2. 





Stngle copies of any of these works sent by mait 
on receipt of price. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 








ONLY 3 CENTS. 


Beautiful Hymns, 
For Sabbath-Schools; 
Sweet Music, 
For Sabbath-Schools; 
Cheap Book, 
For Sabbath-Schools. 


464A Few Notes from Songs of Gladness,’? 


Is the title of a small collection of fifteen beautiful 
Hymns, with Music, for Sabbath-schools recently 
published. It contains some delighttu! pieces for 
Anniversaries, Monthly Concerts and other similar 
occasions. $3 per hundred; 40 cents perdozen, At 
these rates they will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
sample on receipt of stamp for postage. 


The New Prize Books. 


BOTH SIDES of the STREET, 


BY 
MRS. MARY SPRING WALKER, 


AND 


MOTH AND RUST, 
BY A LADY IN OHIO, 
WILL BE READY SEPT. Ist. 
Price, $1.75 each. Sent pre-paid by mail. 
HENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 








Something New. 





AN ATTRACTIVE SERIES OF WALL TEXTS 
has recently been printed in bold letters, so plain 
that any child familiar with the alphabet can read 
them. Although very distinct, they are highly or- 
namental, and their cheapness will secure an in- 
troduction into many schools where the elabo- 
rately finished lithograph texts are considered too 
expensive. They are printed in colors, on heavy 
paper, 16 by 21 inches in size. 


The Texts are as follows: 


1.—‘ Stand up for Jesus.” 
2—* We would see Jesus.”’ 
8.—** Ye Must be Rorn Again.” 
4.—“* Now is the Accepted Time.”’ 
6.—“ Suffer Little Children to Come unto Me,”’ 
6.—“‘ Search the Scriptures.” 
7.—*Come unto Me all ye that Labor and are 
heavy Laden and I will give you Rest.” 
8.—‘*‘ Remember thy Creator in the Days of thy 
Youth,” 
9.—‘*God Bless our Sunday-School.”’ 
W.—‘* Feed My Lambs,”’ 
11.—** Come to Jesus,” 
12,—“* Hope Thou in God.” 
13.—“‘ Jesus the Only Saviour.’ 
14.—“ Live for Jesus,”’ 
15.—“* Come Unto Me.” 
16.—“I will give you Rest.” 
W.—‘* Jesus Lives.” 





aa If twelve texts are ordered at one time, they 
will be sent by mail for $1.75; the entire seventeen 
for $2.50. Single copies, 20 cts. 


$1.50 a Wear! 
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JO Pa 

Rey. Nifrea Taylor, EDITOR. 
The Great WEEKLY Paper for Sunday-School Teachers. 
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A Help for Every Minister! 
A Help fur Every Parent! 
A. Help for Every Superintendent! 
A Help for Every Librarian! 
A Help for Every Teacher! 
A Help for Every Musician! 
A Help for Every Large Scholar! 





Spirited Editorials, 
Diligent Bible Study. 
Sunday-School News. 
Sparkling Discussions. 
Animated Correspondence, 
A Beautiful Tune, each week. 
Handy Helps to the Lessons, 
Question Box and Answer. 
Reports of Conventions. 
Reports of Institutes. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKMAN hasbeen 
issued since January 1, 1870. In is published 
EVERY WEEK by THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
WORKMAN ASSOCIATION, which is composed 
of prominent Sunday-school men of New York and 
vicinity, with ample capital, Its success has been 
very great, and it aims at reaching ALL OUR 
TEACHERS, 


Send stamps for Sample Copies for all your friends. 


Subscription, $1.50 a Year. 
20 Copies, to one address, 1.25 each. 
Ministers, for theirown use, 1.00. 


j= Always in Advance.-@q 
Office 71 BROADWAY, New York. 


tues snne U N-W RIT- 
TEN WORD winch. 


Shows us untold riches and beauties in the Great 
House, with its Blooming flowers, Singing birds, 
Waving palms, Rolling clouds, Beautitul bow, Sa- 
ered mountains, Delightful rivers, Mighty oceans, 
Thandering voices, Blazing heavens and vast uni- 
verse with countless beiugs in millions of worlds, 
and reads to us in each the Unwritten Word, Rose- 
tinted oor. ornate engravings and superb bind- 
ing. Intelligent men and women wanted to intro- 
duce the work in every township and village, 
Light business. Good pay. Send for circular, de- 
scription, «endorsements and terms to agents, 
ZEIGLER & McCURDY, 
16 A. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


MISTAKES OF EDUCATED MEN, 


By JOHN 8. HART, LL.D. 











Every teacher and student should read this admi- 
rable little work, and ponder well the lessons of 
wisdom it contains, It is from an experienced in- 
structor, who has had under bis direct care more 
than Five Thousand of the youth of our land, in the 
ditferent departments of practical education, for 
the varied duties of life. Price 50 cents. 


se EVERY SUBSCRIBER “wa 


Desiring to file The Sunday-School Times should 
get one of the new, neat and substantial patent 
Binders. It will last from year to year. Price by 
tual, $1. 
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THE PRIZE. 
By G. F. Root. 


THE PRIZE is 32 pages larger than the la t of 
Mr. Bradbury’s late Sunday-School Singing ooka, 
and is fult of justsuch gems as ‘*Come to the Sa 
viour.” “All around are kind and loving,” “Imma- 
nuel’s Land,” * Behold, the Bridegroom Cometh,” 
“The Song of the Angel Reapers,” “Joy to the 
World,” * There’s a light in the valley.’”’ “Whoso- 
ever will,’ “The Prod gal Son,” &c., which are al- 
ready immensely popular in the Sunday Schools of 
Chicago, In six weeks from the date ot publication 
THE PRIZE bas reached an issue 01 38, 
Copies. In the last two weeks of this time over 
20,000 copies have been sold. Price, 40c single: $4a 
dozen; $33 a hundred, ROOT & CADY, 

67 Washington Street, Chicago. 


ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
OF THE FOLLOWING 


BEAUTIFUL MONTIHLIES FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS: 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER; 
THE CHILD AT HOME, 
THE CHILD'S PAPER, 
THE CHILD’S WORLD. 


By using either one or all of these papers, we can 
supply a school, one, two, three, or tour times a 
month, 

Neither of the papers is of a denominational 
character, and therefore they are acceptable to any 
Sunday-school, 

To accommodate schools that do not wish to make 
a yearly payment in advance, subscriptions will be 
received by us for six months, at half the annual 
rates. Specimens, with terms, sent post-paid, on 
receipt ol a stamp, and subscriptions received by us, 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Published Every Week, 
$1.50 A YEAR. 














Four months on trial, 50 cents. 


Where ten or more copies are subscribed for at 
one time, $1.25 per copy. 


Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


Considering the amount and variety, of ortginai 
matter in THE TIMES, tt ts believed to be the cheapest 
religtous weekly published. 

JVo paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the 
date for which subscription has been paid i 
advance. 


Persons desiring duplicates of The Times that 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remit 
5 cents for each copy. 


Figures are printed in connection with the sub- 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume and number payment has been 
made, 


Written receipts for renewals are not necessary, 
as due acknowledgment for remittances is made 
by the ure of these figures, 

The postage on The Times is 20 centa a year, which 
must be paid in advance at the post office where the 
subscriber resides, 

In sending money by mail, we advise our corres- 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it can 
be done, 

il letters relating to the business management 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub- 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-scheols, 
should be addressed to 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 
608 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











